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A poo-pit feud in Ferrisburgh 


Seven brews for the season 




DJ BARON 


HAIR BY URBAN 
SALON TEAM 


MAKE-UP BY 

CYNTHEA'S SPA 


FASHION’S 

NIGHT 

BURLINGTON 

FRIDAY 

SEPT.25TH 

20% OFF 

STOREWIDE 

FEATURING MODELS 
FROM BODY f 

RESOLUTION 


urban 


GIFTS WITH 
PURCHASE 

^ Hi 

Ecca Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboulique.com | 802.860.2220 




Arlo Guthrie 

"Alice's Restaurant 
I 50th Anniversary Tour" 

Sarah Lee Guthrie opens 

Wednesday, October 7 
at 7:30 pm, MainStage 


FLYI1MCEMTER 


\fimty | 

f/ flynncentEr.org 86-flynn , 


FLYNN 

Lucky Plush 

"The Queue" 


Saturday, October 3 
at 8 pm, MainStage 






Support the Vermont Foodbank, 
get a 2016 Coupon Calendar! 

Visit Lenny's today and make a $10 donation 
to the Vermont Foodbank. As a thank you, 
you'll get a 2016 Coupon Calendar full of 
exclusive savings at Lenny's Shoe & Apparel! 


CHARITY CALENDAR 2016 





Parity 
- A MNOAr, 


Save $15 on Bogs boots in April 2016! 

Save $25 on workboots in September 2016! 
Save 20% on Carhartt in December 2016! 

Find these and many other coupons each month. 

Williston | St. Albans | Barra | Plattsburgh E 8 lennyshoe.com 


ft FREE SCREENING OF 

PASSIVE HOUSE REVOLUTION 

Revolutionizing the way we think about buildings & energy 


Tuesday, Sept 29th 6PM-8PM ArtsRiot 400 Pine Street 



Please join us for an introduction to the Passive House movement, 
upcoming trainings, and a Q & A panel discussion with local passive 
house experts. 


better IBII 




GOLF 

sikht 9-Hoi£ Scramble 

TOURNAMENT WITH 
EXCLUSIVE SAMPLE 
BREWS ON-CO URSE & 


SATURDAY. OCT. 3, 10:00 AM. 
MEET THE BREWERS FOR 
BRUNCH. COMPLETE WITH 
FRESH LOCAL INGREDIENTS 
& PAIRED WITH GREAT CRAFT 


CALL US TODAY! 866.872.3603 


kUlingtc 


Kimball Brook Farm Presents.. 

Sunday Dinner at the Farm and 
Local Food & Farm Harvest Festival 


We will host our Sunday Dinner at the Farm (back by popular 
demand), and our first Local Food and Farm Festival. 
Come enjoy local food, farmers, artisans, and family fun. 

Live entertainment • Children’s games 
Local Shopping • Hay Rides * Petting Zoo 


Contact us for more information or to become a vendor/host a booth. 


2263 Greenbush Road, North Ferrisburgh, VT 05473 
802-683-6436 for Jennifer Kennett, Event Coordinator 
kimballbrookfarmevents@gmail.com | www.kimballbrookfarm. 


October 4, 2015 from 12-5pm 


at- 



CONFERENCES 



EVENT CENTER 



at CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 
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COMPILED BY MATTHEW TOY 8. ANDREA SUOZZO 



M ichael Schirling. who recently retired as 

Burlington police chief has always been some- 
thing of a tech geek. 

As an officer, Schirling helped start the state's Internet 
Crimes Against Children Task Force: As the Queen City's 
top cop, he solved a major IT problem. When It was time to 
upgrade the department's records-management system, 
he didn't like the off-the-shelf options — so he designed 


Dozens of law-enforcement agencies in Vermont use 
Schirling’S system today. 

So ifs not a huge surprise that data-minded Schirling 
was picked to lead BTV Ignite, a partnership that seeks to 
leverage the superfast internet connections available in 
Burlington to promote educational opportunities, bolster 
the economy and support tech startups. 

Also: The lifelong Burlington resident and University of 
Vermont grad explained that his post-policing goal is "to 
continue to serve the community in a different way." 

Mayor Miro Weinberger announced the hire at a press 


conference Tuesday afternoon outside the headquarters 
of Burlington Electric. 

"I've had a passion for technology fora long time," 
Schirling told Seven Days' Mark Davis. "Its always fun to be 
standing at the intersection of technology and operations, 
and that's where the opportunity for BTV Ignite is. IIS a 
good fit." 

BTV Ignite has relied on volunteers since its launch 
in 2013. A number of its "partners" — including the City 
of Burlington, UVM, the UVM Medical Center, Burlington 
Telecom, the Lake Champlain Regional Chamber of 
Commerce, Bluewaterand Champlain College— chipped in 
$25,000 each to fund Schirling's one-year position, which 
will pay him roughly $120,000. The board can vote to 
extend the job. 

BTV Ignite envisions getting young students more 
involved in science, technology, engineering and math. 
Another goal: enhancing college curhculums so that local 
tech companies can recruit talent right here. 

Read Davis' full post on our Off Message blog. 


facing 

facts 


That* s what Vermont's health 
exchange scored, out of a 
possible 10 points, on a recent 


EXTRA CREDIT 

Washington Monthly 
ranked UVM as No. 
15— out of 402 — on 
its list of Northeast 
schools with the 
“Best Bang for the 
Buck." Off-campus 
rent isn’t part of 
the calculation. 
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DID AND IN THE WAY 



Could be worse ... or better. 




1. “Shumlin Engaged to Be Married" by Terri 
Hallenbeck. Vermont's governor and his 
longtime girlfriend, Katie Hunt, announced 
their wedding engagement 


Vermont's aging 
demographic. 


2. "Sanders Tied for First Among Vermont 
Republicans" by Paul Heintz. According to a 
new poll. Sen. Bernie Sanders is tied for first 
with Donald Trump and Ben Carson among 
Vermont Republicans, 


* 


BULLWINKLE XING 



3. "House Tour: Bob Chappelle's Domed 
Home Is a Natural Wonder' by Amy Lilly. A 
hobbit-worthy house in Marshfield gets the 
cover treatment in Nest 

4. "Spoiler Alert: How a Burlington 
Restaurateur Served Bernie Sanders" 
by Mark Davis. The proprietor of Bove’s 
Cafe played a crucial role in Bernie's first 
electoral victory. 

5. “Sanders Makes the Cover of TIME 
Magazine" by Terri Hallenbeck. Vermont's 
junior senator landed on the cover of this 
week's TIME magazine. There's a story, too. 



LOVING SOCIAL 

Vermont's oft- 
tweeting bishop, 
Christopher Coyne, 
is helping spread 
the word about Pope 
Francis during his 
U.S. visit Beats 
pressing vestments. 


tweet of 
the week: 


&Pjess_ward96 

hi! 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWnTER 



Stop by to see 
our new look, 
new shades and 
newly restored 
inventory 


“Kim was super helpful and 
very easy to work with. They 
gave us a lot of different 
options and were very flexible 
as our needs changed.” 
Emily Pattison & Ryan Fitzpatrick 

WORK WITH SS 
THE BEST! HomeBridge 






La Mer 
Natura Bisse 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 


Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
.ocaUyfiwned ~ Locally Operated 


io WORKS 

Wk, . J FOR WOMEN 


Recruiting now for October start! 
Mon/Thu eves & Saturdays 

9-week intro to skilled manufacturing 
— in a supportive 
training environment for women 


r more inlo: vtworkstorwomen.org/susm 
Contact Jenny Beaudin 802.557. 1137 
jbeaudin@vtworkstorwomen.org 



JUST SAY NEIGH. 



feed back 


GOOD VISIT 

In [Movie Review: The Visit, September 16] 
Rick Kisonak writes, "I’ve watched loved 
ones suffer the indignities of dementia and 
can't help but find the filmmaker’s decision 
to use them for comic fodder and cheap 
shocks in deplorable taste. To my knowl- 
edge, no previous movie has ever equated 
mental and physical deterioration with the 
monstrous, but that's Shyamalan's vision 
in The Visit. What’s next — a thriller set in 
a nursing home where all the patients are 
zombies?" 

Kisonak is soooo wrong Shyamalan 
is not exploiting anyone. The truth of the 
matter is that dementia (Alzheimer's dis- 
ease), can result in scary, creepy behaviors. 
Without revealing important details of the 
film, ask yourself, did any of those things 
actually apply to the grandparents? IMHO, 
this is not a horror movie, and if you go in ex- 
pecting that, you will be very disappointed. 
Just be prepared to hear a very good story. 
This is a creepy, black-comedy thriller. 

As with all of Shyamalan’s films, there 
is a message — a very good message. I 
have not been a fan of a few of his movies, 
but this one is very good, very different. 
Hollywood is promoting it all wrong 
as a “horror" movie. It is very smart of 
Shyamalan to infuse comedy in this dark 
film, because it keeps you off your guard. 
One minute you're laughing, and then, 
bam, he creeps you out! 

Yes, there are a few scenes that may 
leave you wondering Really? But overall 


it was very entertaining. The theatergoers 
at the showing I attended had a lot of fun 
with it. Everybody went from laughing to 
jumping to actually applauding at the end. 
If s a movie, folks. Have fun with it! 

P.S. Why is Kisonak giving away scenes 
from the movie? Let people find out for 
themselves what was in the shed. His 
review is awful. 

Joy Gadsden 

HENDERSON. NV 


INTERVIEW OR INTERNET? 

I appreciate Seven Days publishing an ar- 
ticle about Wilda White, the new executive 
director of Vermont Psychiatric Survivors 
[“A “Psychiatric Survivor' Says She Is Ready 
to Lead a Movement,” September 9], But I 
was not happy that writer Nancy Remsen 
chose to focus on incidents connected with 
Wilda’s episodes of manic psychosis that 
she found on an internet search without 
describing some of Wilda's considerable 
career successes, among them being ap- 
pointed the first executive director of the 
Thelton Henderson Institute for Social 
Justice at the UC Berkeley School of Law. 
That information is also available on the 
internet. 

I told Remsen that it was crucial that 
our new VPS executive director be a person 
with lived experience. But I also told her 
that there were many other qualities very 
important to us, including financial-man- 
agement skills, successful grant writing 
and fundraising experience, supervisory 
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experience, good communication skills, a 
collaborative and transparent leadership 
style, and commitment to systems advo- 
cacy, all of which Wilda has in abundance. 

Focusing on someone’s lived experi- 
ence of mental-health challenges, to 
the exclusion of our strengths, 
gifts, skills and other 
assets, perpetuates the 
stigma about mental ill- 
ness that still pervades 
our media and our 
culture. The idea that 
we are nothing more 
than our diagnosis, or 
that the only important 
things about us are how 
we act under stress or when 
in difficulty, is simply inaccurate 
and false. 

Wilda White is a highly skilled, gifted 
professional whom we at Vermont 
Psychiatric Survivors are fortunate and 
proud to have as our executive director. 



That’s why I’m so excited to see Shap 
Smith running for governor, because Shap 
is very, very Vermont — and I'm not just 
talking about his trademark goatee. Shap 
isn’t some ideologue shouting into a mega- 
phone; he’s a tried and true leader who is 
already very familiar with what it 
takes to make a positive differ- 
;nce in Vermont. 

Shap’s first real test 
’ as Speaker of the House 
was getting the Marriage 
Equality Act passed. Then- 
governor Jim Douglas 
vetoed the act, and Shap led 
the charge for the successful 
override that made the bill a 
law, although he’d be the first to 
say that he didn’t do it alone. 

Since then, Shap has been a champion 
for working families, for improving early- 
childhood education and for Vermonters 
everywhere. When it comes to making the 
big decisions for our state, I don't want 
some race-car driver, or some Wall Street 
banker, or some Google executive decid- 
ing what’s important for Vermont. I want 
a Vermonter. Shap Smith is the Vermonter 
we need to get the job done right. 


SCOTT’S CHOICE 

[Re Fair Game: “Anybody's Business?" 
September 16, about Phil Scott’s 
rivals questioning his company’s state 
contracts]: Perception or reality? 
Sometimes it’s impossible to tell the 
difference. But when your company’s 
proposal is on the desk of government 
agencies whose members are appointed 
by you, the governor, it’s not just per- 
ception. It’s a reality that there is a 
conflict of interest. That these decisions 
made by government appointees will 
be objective simply isn’t believable. It’s 
clear: Lt. Gov. Phil Scott should either 
give up ownership of his construction 
company or not run for governor. 

Bill Kuch 
SPRINGFIELD 


Jake Brudney 

BURLINGTON 


SEVEN DAYS SCORES 

Congratulations on 20 years. I should 
be glad that Burlington Telecom had an 
outage last Sunday, just when I was ready 
to settle in to “60 Minutes" — so instead 
I dove into the timeline [“Timeline: Seven 
Days Looks Back at 20 Years of Publishing 
in Vermont,” September 9], What a list of 
accomplishments! So fun to read! 

Honestly, I think Seven Days is in no 
small part responsible for Burlington’s 
“great place to live” reputation. You have 
so much to be proud of! I am in awe of how 
you manage to put together such a smart, 
sassy, typo-free (almost always) publication 
week after week. Kudos to the whole crew! 

Deb Bouton 

BURLINGTON 


KEEP VERMONT WEIRD 

[Re Fair Game: “Shap Talk,” August 19]: 
Let’s be real: We live in a weird state. I’ve 
tried to explain to family and friends how 
we can have some of the most reliably 
liberal voters in national contests yet also 
some of the laxest gun laws in the coun- 
try. How we can look and act a lot like a 
deep red state but also be the first state 
to legalize gay marriage via legislation. In 
the end, I keep finding myself saying “It’s 
Vermont.” Vermont is just ... Vermont. 
We're the only state in the nation where 
you can describe someone as a “gun-loving 
progressive” without irony. 





CHEESE DEALS 
(STEALS)! 


CHEESE&WINE 

TRADERS 


1186 Williston Rd. 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 
Open 7 days I0am-7pm 
www.cheesetraders.com 


FORD FARM BLUE STILTON 
Reg. SI 6.99/lb on sale S5.99/lb 
GREAT LAKE NY SHARP CHEDDAR 
Reg. S9.99/lb on sale S3.99/Ib! 

ST. ACER- LIMITED QUANTITY! 
Reg. S23.99/lb on sale $6.99/lb 

IBERL4N ESSENTIALS 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
where Old meets New at Europe's edge. 





VISIT THEIR NEW 
OFFICE TODAY! 


State-of-the-art technology 
combined with excellent customer 
service in a beautiful, inviting space. 


Eye Exams • Contact Lenses • Glasses • Easy Parking 

CALL TO SCHEDULE AN APPOINTMENT 


.com 


CHROMA OPTICS 
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370 SHELBURNE ROAD BURLINGTON 497-1676 CHROMAOPTICS.COM 


CHURCH STREET 
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Meet Your Makers 

Vermont hackers, artists and inventors are 
sharing ideas — and solving problems 

Vermont’s “makers” — a term that originated in the 
early 2000s, meaning any amateur or professional 
inventor of physical objects — are farmers, 
programmers, artists, educators and kids. 

Thanks to the formation of Vermont Makers; the 
unveiling of the University of Vermont’s new fabrication 
laboratory, or “fab lab"; and the announcement of the first 
Champlain Maker Faire in September, the state’s makers have been 
emerging, sharing ideas, collaborating on projects and developing 



physical spaces where they can work 
together. 

“The maker movement is really about 
taking back control of our consumerism, being 
more thoughtful about our relationship to 
the things that we use,” says Ken Howell, the 
interim director of Champlain College’s MFA in 
Emergent Media. 

Seven Days peered into the Burlington area’s 
.vild and woolly maker scene, which seems to be 
growing exponentially — just like the technology 
that fuels it 


The fourth Champlain Mini Maker Faire takes place Saturday and 
Sunday, September 26 and 27, at Shelburne Farms. 
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KICK OFF 

FALL 


FULL BAR. LOCAL EATS. GREAT TUNES. 

Burlington Watorfronl 540-0188 • Downtown Montpelier 2G2-CAHE 


One 

Show 

Only 


Flynn Center 

for the Performing Arts 

Sunday, October 4, 2015 1 2PM 


Get Tickets Now 


888-974-3698 


SUMMER SALE 

Seme up to... 01 f OOO 

off your Marvin replacement window or door project 
installed by Windows & Doors By Brownell 


shenyun.com/symphony 


“I am completely enchanted.” 

—Her Royal Highness Princess Michael of Kent 


with Hot Shows 
at the Cakel 


SAT, 9/26 - Barbacoa 
(Surf Rock) 

SUN, 9/27 - A Special 
"Pizza Tapes" inspired 
Bluegrass Brunch 


MUSIC FROM 5,000 YEARS OF CIVILIZATION 


Exquisite Chinese instruments in a grand Western orchestra. 
Shen Yun Symphony Orchestra blends Eastern and Western 
musical traditions in a concert experience unlike any other. 
Majestic movements convey tales of divine beings descending 
to Earth. Lilting notes evoke the elegance of ladies at imperial 
court. Traditional dance rhythms from Tibetan plateaus 
reverberate through the concert hall. Shen Yun performs 
soul-stirring original works, with solos by the worlds top 
Chinese tenors and sopranos. Concert highlights also include 
Western masterpieces by Tchaikovsky, Rimsky- Korsakov, and 
Sarasate. 


“Phenomenal. They’re very, very on top.” 

—Roger Tallman, 7-time Emmy-winning composer/producer 


“It’s the most amazing, uplifting, spiritual journey.” 

—Margaux Brooks, executive film producer 


“Beautiful sound ... 

strikingly intricate melodies.” 

-NYTheatre.com 


“Lilting, meditative music.” 

—Denver Post 


“A very strong, powerful piece of music.” 

—Gary Daverne, composer, conductor, director, and producer 


Call Now to Schedule Your Free 
Window Replacement Consultation 


MARVIN 


(877)424-6909 • (802)861-4900 | wdbrownell.com 







LOOKING FORWARD : 



FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHE1NTZ 


Lippa's 

STATE AND FINE JEWELRY 
Csl. 1933 

Glta/c Ji/vei/cwclzt/ 



12 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON. V 
WWW.L1PPAS.COM 



lndjammer 


AND UPPER DECK PUB 


1076 Williston Road, S. Burlingtor 

862.6585 


We are looking 
for professional 
hosts, servers 
and bartenders 


Interested? 

Send your resume to 
selena@windjammergroup. 



The Education of Matt Dunne 


L ast spring, former senator matt 
dunne seemed to be one of the few 
Democrats ready and willing to 
challenge Gov. peter shumlin for 
the state’s top office. 

The Hartland resident and Google 
exec spent months courting political 
insiders over coffee and showed up at 
the Statehouse conspicuously often for 
a guy who hadn’t served in the building 
for nearly a decade. In a June interview 
with Seven Days — a week before Shumlin 
announced his plans to retire — Dunne 
pointedly declined to say whether he’d 
support the governor’s reelection. 

Now that Shummy’s out. Dunne still 
seems to be running against the leader of 
his own party. 

On VPR’s “Vermont Edition” last week, 
the 45-year-old gubernatorial candidate re- 
peatedly argued that the state’s economy “is 
not working" for Vermonters and said he’d 
“bring new management to state govern- 
ment that I think we can all agree we could 
use right now.” 

In a follow-up interview with Seven 
Days, Dunne added, “I think it's safe to say 
that there have been examples of where 
not having the kind of experience that I 
have — and people that I would pull into 
an administration would have — has led to 
some problems." 

Such as? 

“I think the most obvious example is 
the exchange website,” he said, referring to 
Vermont Health Connect. “Peter Shumlin 
has lots of experience that I would not bring 
to the governor's office — but I have a differ- 
ent set of experiences.” 

While Dunne’s anti-Shumlin strategy 
might disappoint die-hard Dems, it should 
help him in the general election to defuse 
GOP attempts to tie him to an unpopu- 
lar incumbent. More immediately, it’s a 
way to differentiate himself from his two 
Democratic primary opponents: former 
transportation secretary sue minter, who 
served in the Shumlin administration; and 
House Speaker shap smith, who helped 
pass key portions of Shumlin's agenda. 

Case in point: education reform. 

Aside from health care, the most divisive 
issue in Vermont right now appears to be 
Act 46, the education governance overhaul 
currently dominating school board agendas 
throughout the state. 

Smith and Shumlin fought to pass it last 
June — and Dunne is dead set against it. 

‘It’s really not working," Dunne told VPR, 
calling it “an unfortunate piece of legislation 
passed with the very best intentions.” 

Pitched as a way to address rising prop- 
erty taxes and declining school enrollment, 
Act 46 provides incentives for the state’s 


tiny, overlapping school districts to merge, 
starting next summer, and forces most to do 
so by 2019. 

Proponents say it’ll eventually slow the 
growth of education spending by malting 
it easier for neighboring towns to share re- 
sources — and, though nobody wants to say 
it, by closing schools. In the meantime, the 
law sets a variable cap on per-pupil spend- 
ing increases for two years, in an effort to 
provide immediate tax relief. 

Dunne criticizes the law as “just too ag- 
gressive." He says it's forcing communities 
to make "unbelievably fast” decisions about 
the future of their schools in order to create 
districts with at least 900 students — a 
number Dunne calls “arbitrary." He wor- 
ries the temporary spending caps will hurt 
Vermont’s smallest school districts, whose 
per-pupil expenses can skyrocket as a result 
of losing just a few kids. 

IT'S EASIER TO BE ON THE 
OUTSIDE AND CRH 
WHAT’S BEEN DONE. 

HOUSE SPEAKER SHAP SMITH 

So what does that say about Speaker 
Smith, the guy who staked his reputation on 
the law's passage? 

“What I heard from the speaker was that 
at one point he hoped it would decrease 
property taxes and at a different point this 
was an effort to make sure towns would have 
higher-quality education for their kids,” 
Dunne says. "I think in actual practice, the 
end legislation essentially will do neither.” 

Smith says he stands by Act 46, though 
he adds, "As with any major piece of legisla- 
tion, there are going to be things we’re going 
to need to tweak.” 

As for Dunne's criticism? 

“Here’s the thing: If you’ve been in the 
mix, you’ve had to make tough decisions 
and you've had to lead,” Smith says. ‘It’s 
easier to be on the outside and criticize 
what’s been done. It's harder to be on the 
inside and move things forward.” 

Fair point, though “Mr. Insider" isn't 
exactly the best campaign slogan. 

Minter, the third Democrat in the race, 
appears to be positioning herself between 
her two rivals. In an interview with Seven 
Days last week, she said she "support[s] 
the goals of Act 46” but is “concerned” 
about the spending caps. Not long after the 
interview ended, she called back to strike a 
tougher tone. 

“There really are a lot of issues that are 
potentially unintended consequences of the 


bill that the legislature is going to have to 
review,” she clarified. 

Shumlin's spokesman, scott coriell, 
didn't respond to a request for comment 
on Dunne’s remarks, but his secretary of 
education, rebecca holcombe, defends the 
law. Its “single biggest contribution,” she 
says, has been “forcing us all to have hard, 
incredibly important and long-overdue 
conversations" about the future of educa- 
tion in Vermont. 

At least 46 local committees are meeting 
to discuss consolidation options, Holcombe 
says, and she expects a handful to take 
advantage of the fast-track incentives in 
the coming months. Just weeks ago, she 
notes, Essex, Essex Junction and Westford 
became the first towns in the state to submit 
a consolidation proposal under the new law 
— promising $1 million in savings over the 
course of five years. 

“I would say this bill’s not even, what, six 
months old?” Holcombe says. “I think it’s a 
little premature to say whether it’s success- 
ful or not. Let’s give it time to work.” 

It’s also probably a little premature to 
say how the politics of Act 46 will shake out 
While the law’s uncertainties have gener- 
ated many a heated headline, new data out 
of the Castleton Polling Institute indicate 
that Vermonters aren’t ready to storm the 
Statehouse with pitchforks. 

Asked whether they support Act 46, 
described as “state actions to encourage 
school districts to merge for operational 
efficiencies,” 59 percent said they did, 
while 28 percent said they didn’t. Of 
course, those numbers could change 
quickly this fall as Vermonters confront 
the law’s complexities in their own 
communities. 

Interestingly, Castleton found that 
Democrats were only marginally more 
likely than Republicans to support Act 46. 
And a similar debate appears to be ger- 
minating in the Republican gubernatorial 
primary. 

Though Act 46 “didn't go far enough,” 
Lt. Gov. phil scott says, “I think it’s a step 
forward in accomplishing something.” 

Not so, argues Scott's sole declared rival 
for the GOP nomination, retired Wall Street 
banker bruce usman. He says the law should 
be repealed, because, “It will increase 
property taxes and initiate a state-enforced 
consolidation policy." 

Like Dunne, Lisman’s tryinghis damned- 
est to tie his primary rival to Shummy. 

“Vermont needs change," Lisman says. 
“If we let Gov. Shumlin, Lt. Gov. Scott and 
the usual group of politicians continue to 
do the usual thing, we’ll continue to get the 
usual results.” 


GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


A Delegate Balance 

Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.) has had little 
trouble talking rank-and-file Democrats 
into supporting his surging presidential 
campaign. He’s now the — wait for it — 
front-runner in Iowa and New Hampshire, 
and he's holding his own in national polls. 

But, no surprise, the guy who penned 
a memoir called Outsider in the House is 
having trouble courting the insiders who 
play a major role in selecting the Democratic 
nominee. 

Of the nearly 4,500 del- 
egates who will cast a vote 
at next July’s Democratic 
National Convention, an esti- 
mated 713 of them are so-called 
“superdelegates” — party 
muckety-mucks who can vote however they 
please. And according to Bloomberg's mark 
halperin and Jennifer epstein, Democrat 
hillary Clinton’s campaign claimed last 
month that it had already secured more 
than 440 commitments from that crowd. 

The Clinton campaign won’t confirm its 
delegate count on the record, but the Hill 
has been keeping track of the endorsements 
of one block of superdelegates: Democratic 
members of Congress. Clinton has 119 of 
them, while Sanders has, um, none. 

Well, maybe one. Though the inde- 
pendent senator has never served as a 
Democratic superdelegate before, senior 
adviser tad devine and Vermont Democratic 
Party executive director Conor casey say 
they believe Sanders will be named one this 
year. Which is nice and all. 

But even among Vermont’s super- 
delegates, Sanders isn’t doing so hot. If 
both he and former Democratic National 
Committee chair Howard dean are given 
slots, Vermont will send nine superdele- 
gates to the convention, according to Casey. 
Of those, four are backing Clinton, three are 
undecided and two — including Sanders 
himself — are backing the hometown hero. 

Clinton’s committed superdelegates 
include Dean, Gov. Shumlin, Sen. Patrick 
leahy (D-Vt) and national committee- 
woman billi gosh of Brookfield. 

“Since 1980 I’ve been pushing to get 
more women involved in politics," says 
Gosh, who’s attended every convention 
since 1984. “I can just feel that maybe we’re 
gonna do it this time.” 

Vermont's undecideds include VDP 
chair dottie deans of Pomfret and vice chair 
tim jerman of Essex Junction. Both trav- 
eled to the New Hampshire Democratic 
Party’s state convention last weekend and 
say they walked away impressed with both 
candidates. 

“Hillary was awesome. I was very, very 
impressed by her speech,” Deans says. 
“Bernie was great, as always." 

Perhaps staying neutral for now is wise. 
Both Deans and Jerman face reelection to 
their posts in November. If they backed one 
of the presidential candidates too soon, sup- 
porters of another could try to topple them. 


Then there’s Congressman peter welch 
(D-Vt), the highest-ranking Democrat in 
Vermont to avoid endorsing. 

“I have believed from the beginning that 
this campaign was going to take some sur- 
prising twists and turns. I want to see it de- 
velop,” he says. “I have immense respect for 
Bernie. I have immense respect for Hillary, 
too, and [Vice President joe] biden.” 

Why wait to weigh in? It's not like Welch 
doesn't know his options. Dude ran in the 
same congressional race as Sanders in 1988, 
endorsed him in 1990 and has served along- 
side him since 2006. 

“In '90, the real question 
was whether the Democrats 
were going to run somebody 
and make it a three-way race,” 
Welch explains, referring to 
the year the independent beat Republican 
incumbent Congressman peter smith. “I 
thought that was a very bad idea.” 

Is Welch just being politically cautious? 
After all, Shumlin got slammed for his ill- 
timed endorsement of Clinton just days 
before Sanders announced his candidacy. 

“I would say ‘respectful,’” Welch clari- 
fies. “If anything; when you look back at the 
timing of [Leahy’s and Shumlin’s] endorse- 
ments, the quote-unquote ‘safe’ decision 
was to endorse the ‘inevitable nominee.’ 
And I didn’t do that. So I would say it’s re- 
spect for the voters.” 

Sanders has picked up one Vermont su- 
perdelegate other than himself: Democratic 
committeeman rich cassidy. The Burlington 
lawyer says he wrote Sanders nine months 
before the senator announced, urging him 
to join the race. 

“I am absolutely delighted he’s willing 
to take this challenge on," Cassidy says. “I 
think his effort is tremendously important, 
and I could not be more supportive." 

Is Clinton’s superdelegate lead 
insurmountable? 

According to Halperin and Epstein, 
“Barring some major scandal or contro- 
versy, and given Hillary and bill Clinton’s 
long-standing ties to Democratic Party 
elites, overcoming her superdelegate edge 
would be quite a challenge" for Sanders 
or Biden, the latter of whom hasn’t said 
whether he'll run. 

But Devine, Sanders’ senior adviser, 
argues quite the opposite. 

“They can say they’ve got everybody, as 
far as I’m concerned,” he says. “I don’t view 
that as a real obstacle, because if Bernie 
does really well and wins with the voters, 
the pressure on superdelegates to step back 
from the process is going to be enormous.” 

Devine notes that Clinton had a hefty 
superdelegate lead over barack obama eight 
years ago, but the party eventually coalesced 
around the guy who won more delegates at 
the ballot box. 

"I do wish we had 800 superdelegates 
right now,” Devine says. “That would make 
it easier. But that’s never been the path for 
Bernie.”© 
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local matters 


Manure Storage Wars: 

In Ferrisburgh, Flower Power Fights Big Dairy 


I t’s no secret Vermont dairy farms 
are major contributors to the phos- 
phorus runoff that is polluting Lake 
Champlain. In particular, the way 
they dispose of copious amounts of 
cow manure has come under increasing 
scrutiny. 

That’s why the State of Vermont gave 
Allan Brisson, the 61-year-old proprietor 
of Allandra Farm, a $65,000 grant to 
construct a manure pit and make other 
upgrades on his land in Ferrisburgh. 
Sitting in the air-conditioned cab of 
his 450-horsepower tractor, Brisson 
explained that the state bans spreading 
manure on fields from mid-December to 
April because wet and frozen soils result 
in more runoff. Farms need to store 
their cow shit somewhere in the mean- 
time. Increasingly, farmers are putting 
manure in “satellite pits” located close 
to the fields where it will ultimately end 
up. This makes it easier to spread when 
weather conditions are favorable and 
reduces manure-truck traffic. 

But in Ferrisburgh, Brisson’s “poo 
pit,” as it’s been dubbed, has incited a 
civil war between conflicting agricul- 
tural interests. Residents of the bucolic 
Addison County town are taking sides 
in mudslinging online comments and 
in old-fashioned altercations at select- 
board meetings. 

Striding through rows of zinnias and 
marigolds, the owner of Flower Power 
farm rattles off her concerns about the 
large crater in the cornfield across the 
road from her operation. The 160-foot- 
diameter pit is currently empty, but even- 
tually it will hold up to 2 million gallons 
of liquid manure. Anne Flack-Matthews, 
54, said she worries that ammonia-like 
fumes will permeate her flowers and the 
value of her property will decline. She is 
also concerned that during spring floods, 
the pit could overflow. 

Fourteen years ago, Flack-Matthews 
left her family-owned garden center 
in Pennsylvania and bought a house 
and an old dairy barn on Ferrisburgh’s 
Middlebrook Road. Succulents grow in 
pots, there are small jars of mint for sale 
and hand-painted wooden signs direct 
visitors around the 22-acre hillside farm. 
In addition to flowers, she has planted 
apple, pear, plum and peach trees, grows 
vegetables and hops, raises chickens, 
and cares for a coterie of rescue animals, 
including several horses, llamas and 
donkeys. 
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Wearing a sleeveless dress and 
Birkenstocks, Flack-Matthews said she’s 
trying to make her farm a place to learn 
about permaculture as well as a destina- 
tion for flower-seeking brides. She wor- 
ries that a large vat of manure across the 
road will keep people away. Even before 
the pit appeared, Flack-Matthews said, 
she's had customers return flowers on 
several occasions, complaining that they 
smelled of manure from Brisson's fields. 

Brisson has been dairy farming for 
40 years, accumulating 11 farms as 


contemporaries have thrown in the 
towel. Allandra Farm now consists 
of 2,000 acres of corn and hay fields 
located in four towns, and 1,900 cows, 
which produce roughly 10 million gal- 
lons of manure a year. The sprawling 
ag operation has a large-farm permit, 
which requires Brisson to have a “nutri- 
ent management plan” — “nutrients” 
is the polite term for cow poop — and 
means that he must get state approval to 
construct pits or make other changes to 



Laura DiPietro, deputy director of 
the Agricultural Resource Management 
Division, confirmed that Brisson called 
the agency as required, and it dispatched 
an engineer to help him determine the 
Ferrisburgh pit’s placement. DiPietro 
emphasized the rigor of the approval 
process: The soil underwent lab tests, 
and the agency verified the site wasn’t 
in a floodplain and was at least 100 feet 
away from adjacent properties. 

Brisson, wearing a Chevy baseball cap 
and jeans with holes around both knees, 
considers himself an early adopter when 
it comes to responsible spreading. He 
has embraced dragline-hose equipment, 
which transports manure from pits 
to spreading equipment in the fields, 
rather than usinga heavy manure tanker 
that compacts the soil as it drives. When 
possible, he said, he also uses injectors, 
which shoot manure below the soil’s 
surface instead of “top dressing” the 
field. 

Both techniques increase absorption 
of nutrients. That is good for both Lake 
Champlain — because it reduces phos- 
phorous runoff — and for his bottom 
line, Brisson pointed out. “It’s a valuable 
resource,” he said. “If you smell manure, 
I'm losing money in fertilizer.” The pit, 
he added, will hardly smell: “Ifyou’re not 
disturbing it, it just kind of crusts over.” 

In an email, state Agriculture 
Secretary Chuck Ross assured nearby 
property owners that Brisson had fol- 
lowed all state and federal requirements 
and was “in good standing” with the 
agency. 

“I went through the whole process!” 
Brisson exclaimed. 

But that doesn’t mean neighbors are 
comfortable with having what Flack- 
Matthews calls a “mega-lagoon” of 
manure nearby. Tim Mathewson, who 
lives next to Flack-Matthews and can 
see the pit from his porch, said he is also 
worried about its impact on property 
values and the lake. He said he’s seen 
that location flood every year, and he 
suggested that the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency’s floodplain map, 
charted in 1986, was outdated. “I don’t 
have an environmental degree,” he said. 
“I just know the environment because I 
live in it every day." 

Both the Otter and Lewis creeks 
run through the fertile land around 
Ferrisburgh, which hosts nearly 30 
working farms and claims 21 miles of 
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Lake Champlain shoreline. The con- 
nection between agriculture and aqua- 
culture is as clear as it is in the Franklin 
County towns along the phosphorous- 
rich Missisquoi River. 

But Brisson and the state maintain 
that the pit, which is surrounded by a 
7-foot-tall dirt berm, is "absolutely not in 
the floodplain.” Brisson acknowledged 
that each spring most of the field floods, 
but he insisted that the spot where the 
pit is located — 2,500 feet from Little 
Otter Creek, he estimates — never does. 

Flack-Matthews has gone to great 
lengths to stop the pit. She’s contacted 
Congressman Peter Welch (D-Vt.), a 
Penn State manure specialist and even 
Martha Stewart, who she considers an 
inspiration. She’s hired lawyer James 
Dumont to review her legal options. 
She’s painted “Stop the Poo Pit” signs 
and flagged down cars to convert driv- 
ers to her cause. Supporters started a 
Facebook page that has roughly 460 
members. 

The dispute between neighbors 
has mushroomed into what some have 
framed as a flatlander versus farmer 
melee. Both sides have accused the other 
of harassment. On a rival Facebook page, 
called “Keep the Poo Pit,” which has 
approximately 1,800 members, Flack- 
Matthews — who has criticized “big ag” 
practices — has been disparaged as an 
out-of-stater with no appreciation for 
Vermont’s dairy industry. A friend of 
hers abandoned plans to make a docu- 
mentary film about the dispute after 
receiving a deluge of phone calls and 
Facebook messages, including one from 
someone who said he hoped his “hippie 
pile of shit family” would die. 

Brisson distanced himself from the 
effort, saying that he doesn’t know 
many of the people who’ve come to his 
defense. He did say that it’s been “ex- 
tremely gratifying” to see young people 
who are enthusiastic about farming. 

Matt Vogel’s property also abuts the 
pit, although his house is roughly half 
a mile away. Initially he reached out 
to local officials expressing strong op- 
position to it. But after learning more 
about manure storage and talking with 
Brisson on the phone, he decided not to 
fight it. “Allan Brisson did everything by 
the book,” he said. 

Vogel thinks much of the drama 
could have been avoided if neighbors 
had gotten a heads-up before the 


excavators started digging. He pointed 
out that if someone wanted to build a 
house nearby, zoning regulations re- 
quire that the town notify neighbors in 
advance, usually through a letter in the 
mail. But a massive pool of manure can 
surface next door with no notice. 

Because of the size of Brisson’s pit, 
he needed a stormwater permit from 
the Agency of Natural Resources, which 
meant town officials did post his ap- 
plication at the town offices and in the 
Addison County Independent. But few 
people make a habit of reading mu- 
nicipal notices. As the state continues 
to promote satellite pits, Vogel expects 
other farmers will encounter resistance. 
He thinks the legislature should require 
better notification. 



INTO WHAT SOI HAVE 
FRAMED AS A FLATLANDER 
VERSUS FARMER MELEE. 


Mathewson echoed Vogel’s proposal. 
Asked what kind of notification he’d 
want, he said, “I think a letter to the 
door. And in a perfect world, I think a 
knock on the door.” 

Brisson, who plans to build another 
pit in Monkton, doesn’t support more 
citizen involvement. Brisson said his 
farming practices have never upset 
neighbors before, and he doesn’t think 
he’ll run into similar problems in the 
future. Still, he argued, “I shouldn’t have 
to fight this battle.” 

He noted that Vermont passed its 
“right to farm” law to protect farmers 
like him from lawsuits stemming from 
neighbor disputes. 

Are the officials in charge open to 
the idea of alerting neighbors to a pro- 
posed pit? Ag officials, who said they’ve 
haven’t previously dealt with objections 
to manure pits, suggested it would be up 
to the town to change notification pro- 
cedures. The Ferrisburgh selectboard 
didn’t respond to an inquiry, but they’ve 
repeatedly told the pit opponents where 
to take their complaints — to the state. © 
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Fightin’ Words: 

Sanders Readies for the Big Debate 



J im Rader remembers the 
first time Bernie Sanders 
hit the airwaves as a politi- 
cal candidate. It was 1971 
and Sanders, the Liberty Union 
Party nominee for U.S. Senate, gave 
a radio interview. Afterward, Rader 
told Sanders that he'd done well 
but also asked him about an odd 
background sound — “a constant 
rumbling” — that could be heard 
throughout. 

“He said, ‘I was so nervous, I 
was pounding the table,'” Rader 
recalled. In his book, Outsider in 
the House, Sanders clarified that 
the sound was his knees knocking 
against the table. 

Sanders, who got just 2 percent 
of the vote in that election, has had 
a lot of practice since. “I do think 
he’s become much more skilled at 
expressing his views,” said Rader, 
who has known Sanders since the 
1960s and drove him to his first 
debate, at Lyndon State College, in 
the same year as the radio debut. 
“He has come a long, long way.” 

On October 13, the independent 
senator will test his oratory skills 
at the highest level against Hillary 
Clinton — former first lady, senator 
and secretary of state — in the first 
Democratic presidential debate 
of the 2016 campaign. During the 
Las Vegas event, hosted by CNN, 
his goal will be nothing less than to 
convince the American people that 
he should be the next leader of the 
free world. 

Will he be ready? “These de- 
bates are very big moments in the 
campaign," acknowledged Tad 
Devine, senior adviser to Sanders’ 


Devine said, depends on the yet-to-be- 
announced format. “We don’t know 
what the structure of this thing is going 
to be or how loose it’s going to be,” 
Devine said. 

Sanders will prep, but he won’t go 
overboard, Devine said. “He’s not a guy 
who wants to take a lot of time away 
from campaigning to prepare,” Devine 
said. “What you’ll see from Bernie in 
debates is what you see from him on 
the campaign trail. I don’t think there’s 
going to be any dramatic changes. He’s 
very confident that voters seem to like 
what they’re seeing and hearing.” 


everything from a fraud and a liar to 
a sellout. He’s debated candidates 
who are richer and poorer, farther 
left and right, better and lesser 
known. Generally speaking, though, 
his Vermont campaigns have been 
mild, polite affairs. 

Sanders has never been in a 
debate with so many people watch- 
ing, or against candidates with so 
much campaign experience. If he’s 
nervous on October 13, he would 
hardly be the first presidential can- 
didate with the jitters. 

When former Vermont governor 
Howard Dean ran for president 
in 2004, he and his staff focused 
heavily on preparation for the first 
debate, said Bob Rogan, who was 
Dean’s deputy campaign manager. 
“The stakes were so high,” Rogan 
said. “We were all nervous.” 

Dean’s staff and consultants 
compiled notebooks detailing the 
records of his multiple opponents, 
Rogan said. They gathered in a 
Burlington law office conference 
room for a mock debate, where 
Dean faced off against people 
acting as the other candidates. 
Congressman Peter Welch (D-Vt.), 
who was then president pro tem 
of the state Senate, played then- 
senator Joe Lieberman. 

In the end, though, the debate 
didn’t go well for Dean, who would 
later rate his performance as a 
D-minus. 

“I think we over-prepared, and 
Howard got really stressed out,” 
recalled Kate O’Connor, who also 
worked on Dean’s campaign. “We 
told him, ‘You've got to say this, 
you’ve got to say that.' He was really 


The Democratic National Committee 
has set the rules for who will be in- 
cluded: any Democratic presidential 
candidate who has received at least 1 
percent in three credible national polls. 
That qualifies Sanders, Clinton, former 
Maryland governor Martin O’Malley 
and possibly former Virginia senator 
Jim Webb and former Rhode Island gov- 
ernor Lincoln Chafee. If Vice President 
Joe Biden becomes a candidate, he’d 
surely be onstage, too. 

Although he hasn’t faced a close race 
since 1994, Sanders has run in 20 elec- 
tions, during which he’s been called 


campaign. But he predicted 
Sanders will do just fine. “Sometimes 
you get a candidate who needs to get up 
to speed on the issues. He’s all set on the 
substance,” Devine said. “I think Bernie 
is someone who’s very conversant with 
the issues.” 

In fact, Sanders has been eager to 
debate Clinton, who spent years globe- 
trotting as the U.S. secretary of state; he’s 
been calling on the Democratic National 
Committee to hold more than the six 
planned contests. He's also suggested 
the possibility of debating Republican 
candidates before the primaries. 

Just how Sanders will prepare, 


bad.” She added: “You've got to 
remember to be yourself. You can’t just 
have these scripted answers.” 

But it is important to practice the 
little things, such as where to walk, and 
to know where the cameras, lights and 
water will be, according to Rogan. To 
get ready for a later debate, Dean's crew 
staged another one in Burlington City 
Hall Auditorium. 

The most important thing, Rogan 
said, is for a candidate to focus on the 
three points he or she wants the public 
to hear. Preparation is key to making 
sure that whatever questions are asked, 
the candidate smoothly shifts back to 
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those main points. “You want to practice 
the pivot,” Rogan said. 

Sanders, who has been deliver- 
ing the same political message for 40 
years, should have no trouble with that 
maneuver. 

But he should also expect to be grilled 
more intensely than he has to date, said 
Ben LaBolt, a former White House aide 
who has helped candidates, including 
Chicago Mayor Rahm Emanuel, prepare 
for high-level debates. “It will certainly 
be different than a rally with his stump 
speech,” LaBolt said. “He's not had a 90- 
minute, prime-time national audience. 
The scrutiny level will be much higher.” 

LaBolt said Sanders will likely be 
asked how he would pay for his propos- 
als, such as universal health coverage, 
and how he would increase taxes on the 
wealthy. 

And there's the fact that “Hillary 
Clinton is a very accomplished debater,” 
Devine conceded. “I expect she’ll do 

The fact that Clinton is female could 
also present challenges for her male op- 
ponents. Just ask Rick Lazio, the former 
congressman who ran against her in 
2000 for the U.S. Senate in New York. 
During a televised debate, Lazio pulled 
a piece of paper from his pocket, walked 
over to Clinton and insisted she sign a 
pledge against “soft" campaign money. 

“I want your signature,” Lazio said. 


wagging his finger at her. Clinton shook 
his hand, effectively brushing him off, 
and went back to debating. Lazio's per- 
formance was widely characterized as 
bullying and made the Washington Post's 
2011 list of “worst debate moments ever.” 
What can Clinton expect from 


Sanders had faced a tougher candi- 
date in the 2006 race against Republican 
Rich Tarrant. The two competed in a 
heated, high-spending campaign for an 
open Senate seat. 

Tarrant, a businessman who founded 
the health-care technology company 


Sanders? John MacGovern was one of IDX Systems, accused Sanders during 
the last Vermonters to debate him, when one debate of having outlandish ideas 
he ran against the sitting senator in 2012. about universal health coverage. 
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Party candidate Peter Diamondstone a 
cused Sanders of lacking the “cojones” 
to vote against a resolution in support 
of Iraq War troops. Sanders, unflus- 
tered, pointed out that he voted against 
the war. 


Tarrant’s retort: “Mr. Sanders, I can 
understand your buddy Chavez saying 
something like that,” he said of the 
Venezuelan president at the time. “You 
need to apologize.” 

“No, I don’t need to apologize,” 


Sanders said. “You go to Egypt, you go to 
any of those Mideast countries...” 

Tarrant’s supporters started booing 
from the audience, and Sanders took the 
bait. “You don’t believe it?” he said, his 
voice rising. “That’s the truth. That is 
how sad the situation is.” 

Last week, during the nationally tele- 
vised Republican presidential debate, 
Sanders chimed in on Twitter — the next 
best thing to being there. 

“The American people overwhelm- 
ingly want to raise the minimum wage to 
a living wage. Too bad, the Republicans 
don’t,” Sanders tweeted. 

In another: “Trump, ‘I will take care 
of women.’ Really? What about respect- 
ing the right of women to control their 
own bodies?” 

Rader watched that debate. Could he 
picture Sanders holding his own? “If he’d 
been on that stage, he would have no prob- 
lem going toe to toe," Rader predicted. 

Rader, who served as Burlington city 
clerk from 1982 to 1993, has been ob- 
serving his former boss for a long time. 
“When the interviewer is hostile and 
has an agenda of Iris own, Bernie doesn’t 
have a lot of patience,” Rader said. “I 
think relaxing, being in touch with his 
sense of humor, which he definitely has, 
is and will be good for him.” © 

Contact: teni@sevendaysvt.com, 
999-9994 or @tenivt 
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South End Artists Hope 
to Stall the Champlain Parkway 


B urlington artists against the 
proposed Champlain Parkway 
organized a tug-of-war at the 
South End Art Hop earlier this 
month. They invited supporters of the 
roadway designed to improve the city’s 
Pine Street corridor to meet up with 
opponents to pull for their respective 
points of view. 

A crowd assembled, but a problem 

Plenty of people lined up against 
the project, but “there wasn't anybody 
on the other side,” said Amey Radcliffe, 
a graphic artist who helped organize 
the event. The opponents sent a few 
volunteers over to the "pro” parkway 
side and easily overpowered them in the 

The stunt perfectly illustrated what 
Radcliffe wants to say about the pro- 
posed connector road that has been on 
the drawing board since the 1960s and 
recently cleared final approval hurdles: 
“Where is the public support for it?” she 

Earlier that day, the artists claimed a 
separate but related victory in the same 
commercial district, which is known 
in “planning speak” as the South End 
enterprise zone. Burlington Mayor 
Miro Weinberger announced he would 
abandon plans to put housing there — a 
proposed zoning change that artists 
feared would price them out of their 
funky studios in repurposed industrial 
buildings. Satirical Art Hop works criti- 
cal of the mayor — including a cardboard 
“Miroville!" development — appeared to 
have achieved their goal. 

Inspired by their success, many 
artists are now hoping to turn their ag- 
itprop and growing political savvy on a 
new cause: to block the parkway. But it’s 
unclear whether the artist-activists will 
be able to stop the decades-old project, 
which has the mayor’s solid support. 

The road won a major permitting 
battle in August when the Vermont 
Supreme Court beat back an appeal 
of the parkway’s state environmental 
permit, which was granted in 2014. 
Compared to the housing proposals for 
the South End, the parkway is “a lot 
further along. It has been approved,” 
Radcliffe said. 

She and other artists are hoping that 
by asking questions they will help inspire 
new thinking about the parkway. They 
plan to attend an upcoming meeting on 


the project that the city is organizing 
this fall — no date has been set — and 
perhaps use petitions, more art and 
other tools to rally public opinion. 

Diane Gayer, a South End architect, 
planner and artist, said the parkway is 
an obsolete proposal that wins support 
from public officials partly because it’s 
been planned for so long — and there are 
federal dollars attached to it. 

The 2.8-mile parkway was first pro- 
posed in the mid-1960s as a four-lane 
highway that would speed cars from 
Interstate 189 at the southern gateway of 
Burlington to downtown. After curving 
to the west around Shelburne Road and 
Pine Street, the highway was supposed 
to run parallel to Pine over the Barge 
Canal and dump cars onto Battery Street. 

A portion of the project was paved 
in the 1980s from 1-189 — the connec- 
tor to Interstate 89 — to Home Avenue. 
But it never opened to traffic. Since 
then, the dead-end stub of highway has 
been known colloquially as the Road to 
Nowhere, and the proposed route has 
changed. It would no longer run over 
the capped Barge Canal Superfund site 
due to environmental concerns about 
disturbing polluted soils there. Instead, 
it would go to Lakeside Avenue, then jog 
east to Pine Street. 

Weinberger remains committed 
to the parkway. He showed no sign of 
backing down in a telephone interview 


one week after the Art Hop — despite 
numerous public displays against him. 
In addition to the tug-of-war, the event 
featured various installations that bashed 
Weinberger's pro-development policies. 
An oversize pink papier-mache confec- 
tion called “Miro’s Farmhouse Lopsided 
Sugar-Coated Plan BTV Cake” bore a sign 
explaining that artists would get “some 
crumbs” from the cake and a free serving 

Another artwork featured Weinberger 
as a puppeteer perched on an art studio 
roof, manipulating the suspended figures 
of the city’s planning and zoning direc- 
tor, David White, and Burlington City 
Arts director Doreen Kraft. 

Weinberger did not seem provoked by 
these jabs. He said he appreciated and re- 

ticipation in the public process. But that 
doesn't mean he's caving on the parkway. 

"I don't see the city changing course 
in this policy direction,” Weinberger 
said firmly. He said he believes the 
parkway will help traffic flow, improve 
pedestrian and bicyclist access, and get 
heavy truck traffic off Flynn Avenue and 
other streets. 

The city council unanimously ap- 
proved the project in 2012. Since then, 
Weinberger said, his administration has 
worked diligently to improve the design 
of the parkway. It’s not the four-lane di- 
vided highway that would have enabled 


motorists to barrel through the city, 
separating neighborhoods from Lake 
Champlain and each other, he said. 

“You're never going to have 100 
percent of people agreeing about a 
major transportation decision like this," 
Weinberger added. 

The earliest the city could start con- 
struction is 2018, Burlington officials say. 
It would cost an estimated $30 million 
on top of the $8 million spent since 1998, 
and the millions more that went into 
planning, design, property acquisition 
and legal expenses before that. 

In advance of construction, the city 
needs to acquire temporary and perma- 
nent rights of way to at least 26 parcels 
along the proposed pathway, according to 
Chapin Spencer, director of public works. 

While some of the easements will 
likely be minor, it’s possible that land- 
owners could balk at ceding even small 
rights of way and force the city into more 
legal battles to take the land through 
condemnation. 

Everyone seems to agree that cur- 
rent traffic on Pine Street, especially at 
the intersection with Maple Street, is 
a mess. About 16,000 cars a day travel 
the corridor. The parkway would take 
some traffic off the southern end of Pine, 
but add an estimated 1,800 cars to the 
congested stretch between Lakeside 
Avenue and Maple, where cars back up 
for blocks to get through the four-way 
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stop. Some trucks can’t manage to turn 
east or west at that intersection. 

The prospect of more cars being 
funneled into this dysfunctional junc- 
tion is one of the major criticisms of the 
parkway. Weinberger and Spencer say 
new traffic signals would improve the 
Maple-Pine clog. 

The duo also hopes that in the long 
term the city will build a short road that 
would jog west from Pine near Kilbum 
Street, cut behind old industrial build- 
ings on South Champlain Street and run 
along railroad tracks to connect to the 
south end of Battery Street — allowing a 
bypass to the Maple-Pine junction. 

But that would require a separate 
permit process, many studies and pos- 
sible hurdles involving soil contamina- 
tion in the Burlington rail yard. 

Critics wonder what the parkway 
will accomplish. 

“I think there are ways to improve 
traffic flow without building the high- 
way,” said Marc Leone, who has a front- 
row seat to the problem from the busi- 
ness he co-owns, Sterling Hardwoods, at 
422 Pine Street. Rush-hour traffic backs 
up a halfmile or more every day, he said. 

Had the parkway been built 30 years 
ago, it would have been useful, but now 
the city has grown up around the route, 
and it’s going to hurt more neighbor- 
hoods than it helps, according to Leone. 
“I just don’t trust them to fix the prob- 
lem and add more vehicles at the same 
time,” he said. 


It would be great to get more people 
out of their cars, Leone said, and he's 
heartened to see more people walking, 
riding bicycles and even jogging to work 
outside his shop door. 

Shortly before 8 a.m. last Friday, 
commuter traffic heading into the city’s 
South End whined as cars and trucks 
exited from 1-189 and made their way 
toward downtown on Shelburne Road, 
South Winooski, South Willard and Pine. 

But it was quiet along the roughly 
paved portion of the parkway that is 
already built — off Home Avenue. It's a 
weirdly untraveled corridor in a bust- 
ling little city. Not a single vehicle was 
visible. Weeds poked through cracks. 

Birds sang and poplars, maples, pines 
and sumac crowded the edge of the 
concrete. An abandoned mattress lay on 
the pavement, and bushy plants grew 
all over a median between the marked 
lanes. Stretches of handsome granite 
curbing ran along the unfinished road. 

It took about 10 minutes for Spencer 
to walk from Queen City Park Road to 
where the pavement connects to 1-189 
and an eight-acre bowl-like area. If not 
used for the parkway, could this parcel 
host something else — such as new 
neighborhoods with houses, apart- 
ments, offices and stores? 

Even if the city wanted to abandon 
the parkway and build something on 
the land, it would face hurdles, Spencer 
said. “This is not the city’s land free and 
clear to do what it wants with it." 

The parkway has been a state and 
federal project, and the city would have 
to repay the state an estimated $8 mil- 
lion, if not more, to reclaim the land for 
other uses, Spencer said. 

That’s a lot more than the estimated 
$600,000 the city' has to kick in to see 
the $30 million parkway completed. 
The federal government is on the hook 
to cover the vast majority'; the State of 
Vermont, the rest. 

Spencer, meanwhile, insists the park- 
way has merit. It will be a low-speed 
artery with well-designed crossings and 
room for bicyclists and pedestrians when 
it’s built, said the former full-time advo- 
cate of alternative transportation. “We 
are continually working to evolve this 
design and make it a street that fits into 
the character of the South End,” he said. 

Skeptics are going to be surprised, 
Spencer suggested. He thinks the park- 
way will be built. 

“People are always saying it’s not 
going to happen,” Spencer said. “Well, 
we are closer than we’ve ever been, and 
there is a path to construction at this 
point.” © 
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Vermont DOC Freeing Inmates After Judge’s Ruling 



from custody or community 
supervision and is reviewing 
its entire 10.000-person 
caseload aft 
that the agencys 
calculating some 
was flawed. 

Eleven inmates have been 
released fra 

than scheduled, and DOC .. 
pervision ended for 73 people | 
who were on probation or £ 
furlough, DOC Commissioner C 
Andy Pallito told Seven Days - 
on September 16. 

Many more inmates and probationers likely will be released 
earlier than scheduled in the coming months. Pallito said the 
first 84 were identified during the initial DOC reviews of 250 
cases. "Its hard for us to know real ly how many cases It affects," 
Pallito said. 

It is unlikely that any inmate convicted of the most violent 
crimes will be released early. Pallito said. Those affected by 
Bennington Superior Court Judge John WesleyS ruling are 
typically serving sentences for lower-level crimes. Sentences 
are being reduced by a couple of weeks to several months, 
Pallito said. 


The early re 
Wesley n 
of Nathaniel S' 
inmate who sued DOC alleg- 
ing that the department had 
improperly computed his 
Wesley ruled that 

for multiple offenses, should 
i had previously 

Wesley's decision has led 
DOC to hastily grant freedom 

atlons. Including Burlington 
resident Brian LeClair. He was 
sentenced in September 2012 
to three to five years for charges including burglary, gross neg- 
ligent operation of a motor vehicle and violating his probation. 

Wesley's ruling meant that LeClair, 34, had been improperly 
deprived of 270 days of credit. On August IS. a caseworker told 
him that he was being released that day from the Northeast 
Correctional Complex in St. Johnsbury, LeClair said. "I didn't 


Days. "I was confused. I never thought In a million years it 
would happen. It was the greatest feeling I've ever had. I re- 
ceived my freedom." 

MARK DAVIS 


Poll: Phil Scott Leads Gubernatorial Field in Favorability 



Sanders Raises $1.2 
Million Off Clinton Super 
PAC Email 



There's nothing unusual about a super PAC digging up 
dirt on an opposing candidate and sending it to the news 
media. That's what they do. 

But when Correct the Record, a super PAC supporting 
Democrat Hillary Clinton, emailed opposition research 
on Sen. Bernie Sanders (l-Vt.) to the Huffington Post 
on September 14, it evidently failed to secure an agree- 
ment with a reporter that the source of the information 
would be kept off the record. 

HuffPo wrote about the oppo dump — "A Pro-Clinton 
Super PAC Is Going Negative On Bernie Sanders" — and 
Sanders pounced. 

"Yesterday, one of Hillary Clinton’s most prominent 
super PACs attacked our campaign pretty viciously," 
Sanders emailed supporters the next day, adding that 
it was "the kind of onslaught I expected to see from the 
Koch brothers or Sheldon Adelson.” He called on sup- 
porters to "make the super PACs pay for attacking us" by 
contributing to his campaign. 

They did. Within 48 hours. Sanders' campaign an- 
nounced last Thursday, it had raised $1.2 million ofT 
the attack. "I hope that sends a very clear message 
that the American people are sick and tired of politics 
as usual and negative campaigning," Sanders said in a 


and conducted the survey. 


Just 21 percent said they'd heard of Scott's sole Republican 
opponent retired Wall Street banker Bruce Lisman. Of those, 
roughly a third viewed him positively while about a quarter 
viewed him negatively. 

On the Democratic side, Castleton found that House 
Speaker Shap Smith (D-Morristown) and Google executive 
Matt Dunne are far better known than former transportation 
secretary Sue Minter. Sixty-one percent said they’d heard of 
Smith, while 57 percent said they'd heard of Dunne and 38 
percent Minter. 

That's not altogether surprising, given that Smith's posi- 
tion in the House has kept him in the headlines for years, 
while Dunne has run for statewide office twice before — most 


recently for governor in 2010. Minter, also a former state rep- 
resentative, has never run for office outside her Waterbury 
legislative district. 

Scott's dominance in name recognition is likely attribut- 
able to the fact that he is the sole incumbent statewide official 
in the race — and the only one who's been on statewide ballots 
for the past three elections. 

In addition to declared candidates, the poll included Scott 
Milne, the Republican who narrowly lost to Democratic Gov. 
Peter Shumlin last year: 2012 GOP nominee Randy Brock: and 
Rep. Heidi Scheurmann (R-Stowe). none of whom has declared 
their candidacy. 


The episode is yet another example of the Sanders 
camp's success at using digital media to convert a swell 
of support into cold, hard cash. Unlike Clinton and other 
top rivals. Sanders has held few traditional fundraisers. 
Instead, he's raised the vast majority of his contribu- 
tions online. 

Correct the Record^ attempts to raise doubts 
about Sanders will likely continue. In an interview with 
Bloomberg last Tuesday, founder David Brock defended 
the email, saying it was "just standard opposition 
research." 

"You've seen it before: you'll see it again," he said. 

PAUL HEINTZ 
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COVER YOUR ILLS WITH... 

SEVEN DAYS 



UNCOVERED: SILENT AUCTION 

Thursday, October 1 
6:30-8:30 p.m. 
at Skinny Pancake on 
the Burlington Waterfront 

Bid on your favorite Seven Days covers 
at our silent auction closing party 
to benefit SEABA. All covers feature 
reclaimed barn board frames handcrafted 
by Dostie Bros. Frame Shop. 

$5 cover includes entertainment 
and light appetizers. Full bar and 
menu available all night. 



48 COVERS 

FROM 1995-2015 

UP FOR BID! 
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Seven Questions to Get Answered 
at the Burlington Book Festival 


F or the 11th year, one weekend in 
late September brings scribblers 
of all sorts to Burlington for a 
slate of readings, talks, panels 
and more. The big news is that most of 
the Burlington book festival’s events this 
year from Friday, September 25, through 
Sunday, September 27, will take place on 
the University of Vermont campus. Look 
for info on specific readings — as well as 
free parking — on the website. 

Sure, you could just go in blind and 
listen to the authors talk about their 
books. But sometimes it pays to focus. 
We’ve compiled a list of questions that 
we think this year's BBF events and at- 
tendees could help you answer. 

1. How do you make every 
word count? 

New Yorker Abigail Thomas is a 
memoirist with a broad and devoted 
following. Stephen King, of all people, 
called her “the Emily Dickinson of 
memoirists” in a blurb for her latest book. 
What Comes Next and How to Like It. 
Also an artist and a dog lover, Thomas is 
known for presenting episodes from her 
life in short, eloquent chunks of prose — 
using white space to her advantage and 
giving her fans a quick read imbued with 
reflections that will last them a lifetime. 
(Saturday, 12:45 to 1:15 p.m., in the North 
Lounge of Billings Memorial Library at 
UVM. If you’re in more of a fiction mood, 
catch award-winning part-time Vermont 
novelist rebecca makkai at Marsh Lounge 
in the same building and time slot.) 

2. What was Gore Vidal really like? 

The late firebrand author, commentator 
and screenwriter was recently 
memorialized in a documentary called 
Gore Vidal: The United States of Amnesia. 
A major presence in that film was Vidal’s 
longtime friend, Middlebury College 
professor and prolific author jay parini, 
whose Empire of Self: A Life of Gore Vidal 
will be published this October. “My 
main responsibility was to do a very fair, 
balanced and affectionate, but clear and 
honest, life of Gore Vidal," Parini told 
Seven Days reporter Ethan de Seife in 
2014. “That's my task. I think I’ve done 
it, but we’ll see.” (Saturday, 1:30 to 2 p.m., 
in Marsh Lounge, Billings Memorial 
Library.) 

3. How do editors choose what to 
publish in literary journals? 


No, you can’t ask them why they rejected 
your submission. (Hey, it happens to 
every writer.) But you can get insight 
into the care and feeding of a successful 
journal at the Literary Journal Founders 
Panel, featuring AGNI founder (and 
novelist) Askold Melnyczuk, Green 



HONEY 

Our plane takes hill upon hill long 
since cleared of pines. The 
flash 

of matching lakelets. Weather and 
more weather. 

The copilot points to at least one 
benefit 

of felling pines for warship keels, 
namely how the heather 
that pits itself against an old saw 
pit 

and fills in the great gash 
of a logging road also sustains our 
friends the honeybees. 

The coroner at the scene of the 

found the seams of Buddy Holly's 
jacket of yellow faux leather 
“split almost full-length” and his 
skull also “split." 

Buddy’s personal effects 

amounted to a pair of cufflinks 
together 

with the top of a ballpoint pen 
and, barely within his remit, 
the $193.00 in cash 
from which the coroner deducted 
$11.65 in fees. 

PAUL MULDOON 



Mountains Review cofounder (and poet) 
neil shepard, New England Review editor 
carolyn kuebler and Mud Season Review 
editor rebecca starks. Stay afterward 
for a reception, cash bar and reading 
featuring the participants and other 
writers, hosted by the Burlington writers 
workshop. (Saturday, 6:30 p.m., at Hotel 
Vermont) 



DEMISE? 


4. How does the author of The Way 
Things Work ... work? 

Maybe you know Norwich author and 
illustrator david macaulay as the one 
who showed you the inner workings 
of a Cathedral, a Pyramid or a Castle. 
Or perhaps you know him best for the 
book that his bio drolly calls an “instant 
literary classic”: Toilet: How It Works. 
Either way, you won’t be surprised 
that this year's BBF is dedicated to the 
MacArthur fellow and Caldecott Medal 
winner, james sturm of the center for 
cartoon studies kicks off the festival with 
a tribute to Macaulay. (Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
in the Grand Maple Ballroom, Dudley 
H. Davis Center. Then Macaulay speaks 
on Saturday, 2:15 to 2:45 p.m., in North 
Lounge, Billings Memorial Library.) 



5. How does an author go from being 
a National Book Award winner to a 
nobody? 

In 1949, Nelson Algren won the National 
Book Award for his novel The Man 
With the Golden Arm. In 1955, it became 
a movie starring Frank Sinatra. The 
Chicago leftist, inveterate poker player 
and chronicler of the down-and-out was 
praised by Hemingway and romanced by 
founding feminist Simone de Beauvoir. 
Yet when Algren died, in 1981, his books 
were out of print, his name obscure. 
What happened? And why has Algren 
received renewed attention in recent 
years? Find out by watching the new 
documentary Nelson Algren: The End Is 
Nothing The Road Is All, codirected by 
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Three years before the Columbine High School massacre, in February 1996, 
a Washington State teenager shot his algebra teacher and two students. 

Jessi Shuttleworth, a Washington native and Saint Michael's College alumna, 
will never forget the incident — her then-13-year-old brother was in a nearby 
classroom during the shooting. "Although 18 years have passed, he. like many 
who were present, has not found peace," Shuttleworth writes in an email. 

Now an actor and filmmaker, Shuttleworth created a 13-minute film called 
“February" that focuses on the survivors of a school shooting — "the lives of 
those left behind," she writes. Her short screens in Dover this weekend as 
part of the 10th annual itvfest, or Independent Television and Film Festival, 
which brings hundreds of industry people to the rustic town to watch and 
judge independently produced web series, TV pilots and shorts. Get the whole 
schedule at itvfest.com. 

MARGOT HARRISON 

info 








Vermont filmmaker denis mueller, who 
will be present for a Q&A. Kurt Vonnegut 
is among the many writers who weigh in 
on-screen about Algren and his legacy. 
(Saturday, 3 p.m., in Ira Allen Lecture 
Hall, Billings Memorial Library) 

6. What links heather, honeybees 
and Buddy Holly's demise? 

I can tell you right now: a poem by 
Pulitzer Prize winner Paul Muldoon, 
this year's BBF headliner. (Read its 
entirety at left, from his latest work 
One Thousand Things Worth Knowing: 
Poems) According to legend, when 
the poet was a teenager in Ireland, he 
sent some verses to Seamus Heaney 
and asked what was wrong with them. 
The elder luminary replied, “Nothing.” 
Today, Muldoon is poetry editor of the 
New Yorker, a Princeton professor, a 
writer of rock lyrics and a fan of Bruce 
Springsteen. His poems — including a 
tribute to the late Heaney — are dense 
with allusions to high, middle and low 
culture, with rhythms that sing. (Friday, 
7:45 p.m. in the Grand Maple Ballroon, 
Dudley H. Davis Center) 


7. Who will win the Vermont Book 
Award? 

The BBF has partnered with the 

VERMONT COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS tO promote 

its gala announcement of the very first 
winner of this $5,000 prize awarded 
to a book set in Vermont, published 
by a Vermont press or authored by a 
Vermonter. All but one of the six finalists 
are local writers: leland kinsev of Barton, 
gary lee miller of Montpelier, kerrin 
mccadden of Plainfield, jessica hendry 
nelson of Winooski, and dana walrath 
of Underhill. The Saturday evening gala 
is a separate event happening at VCFA's 
Alumni Hall in Montpelier, with $100 
tickets available through vcfa.edu. ® 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 / 5:30-7:00PM 


In Grain 

Contemporary Work in Wood 

World Leaders & Global Citizens 

Photographs by Patrick Leahy, US. Senator 

Sex Objects 

Perspectives on Gender and Sexuality 

Cash Bar and Hors d’Oeuvres. Regular Admission. 
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Four to Tango: Vermont Couples 
Unite for the Piazzolla Project 



V ermont is far from the geo- 
graphical origins of tango 
music, in Argentina and 
Uruguay. But last year, two 
sets of musical spouses living in the 
Green Mountains discovered they loved 
the form. As it happened, both duos’ 
repertoires already included works by 
the pioneering tango composer Astor 
Piazzolla. So, from the “bordellos” of 
Burlington and Sharon, respectively, 




SARAH CULLINS and DANIEL GAVIRIA 
ANNEMIEKE and JEREMIAH MCLANE United 

form the piazzolla project. 

The group has performed just twice 
since its debut in November 2014 before 
a sold-out audience at Saint Michael’s 
College. The Piazzolla Project’s next 
gig is this Sunday, September 27, at 
Middlebury’s town hall theater. There 
the musicians will explore Piazzolla’s 
dramatic and unusual tangos on piano 
(Annemieke McLane), piano accordion 
(Jeremiah McLane) and electric guitar 
(Gaviria), with soprano Cullins joining 
in on roughly half the songs. 

One might expect tango dancers 
to appear, too. But Piazzolla's tangos 
are undanceable, explained the four 
tangueros during a recent rehearsal at 
the University of Vermont. In fact, the 
Argentinian composer, now widely ad- 
mired, was long vilified in his homeland phrasing 
for messing with its venerated art form. 


part. Unlike traditional 
tango, Piazzolla’s music calls for impro- 


Piazzolla studied with composer visation “as an element of freedom and 
Nadia Boulanger in Paris in the late 1950s expression,” said Gaviria. 


and went on to enrich the tango with 
sophisticated har- 
monic structures, 
dissonance, tempo 
shifts, and other 
jazz and classical 
elements. He called 
his music Nuevo 
Tango. In the 70s, 
he added electronic 
instruments to 
his experiments, 
said Gaviria — one 
reason the classi- 
cal guitarist was 


WE ALL HAVE THESE 
MULTI-FACETED CAREERS 
WHERE WE RE NOT M 


entered the small rehearsal room as 
Gaviria and the McLanes finished an in- 
strumental piece. A discussion followed 
between die guitarist and the accordion- 
’st — whose instrument will stand i 


When Cullins stepped up to deliver 
a song written in 
French that will 
open Sunday’s 
program, the music 
seemed even further 
from traditional 

tango than before. 
Trained in operatic 
singing, Cullins used 
the same breath 
control and projec- 
tion she would in 
any classical perfor- 
mance — such as her 
role in the recently 
revived A Fleeting 
Animal: An Opera From Judevine, which 
had opened the previous night. 

Cullins recalled that when Gaviria, 
who’s from Colombia and forms the duo 
cuerdas with her, first suggested she 


traditional tango's bandoneon — about sing tango, she protested: “It’s done ii 
who would echo the other's thematic chestvoice. I’d have to start smoking and 


drinking. It's sung at least one octave 
below where I sing.” But her husband 
encouraged her to “be dramatic in a dif- 
ferent range." 

And dramatic she was, delivering 
a passionate rendition of a Parisian 
woman’s lament for her days of love 
and music in Buenos Aires. (Cullins will 
translate the songs for the audience.) 

While she sang, the McLanes’ 2-year- 
old son sat transfixed on the closed piano 
lid, his tricycle abandoned below. Both 
couples are parents; Cullins and Gaviria’s 
4-year-old son was with a babysitter. 

Annemieke, who trained as a classical 
pianist and accompanist in Holland, said 
the parallels between the couples made 
it easy for them to join forces. “We’re 
two women who went all over the world 
to find husbands,” she quipped. (She 
met Jeremiah after moving to Vermont; 
Cullins met Gaviria in Colombia.) “And 
musically, it clicks,” she added. 

Cullins said that Piazzolla clicked in 
particular because “we all have these 
multi-faceted careers where we’re not 
just classical musicians, and maybe 
Piazzolla was the first crossover artist." 


Among Annemieke's varied gigs are 
accompanying the choral group handel 
society of Dartmouth college and playing 
solo concerts of Chopin and Schubert 
As half of the jeremiah and annemieke 
duo — which just returned from per- 
forming in the Montmagny World 
Accordion Festival in Quebec — she 
plays Jeremiah’s arrangements of folk 
tunes by Dvorak and Francesco Cavalli. 

Though Piazzolla’s oeuvre is “abso- 
lutely huge,” said Jeremiah, the group 
plans eventually to expand its reper- 
toire to include other Latin and South 
American music. The accordionist 
trained in the Brazilian traditional music 
forms of forro and choro, among others. 

For now, Piazzolla's passionate and, 
as Gaviria called them, “revolution- 
ary” tangos are consuming enough. As 
Cullins said with a laugh, “Tango is very 
life and death, and there’s not much in 
between.” © 
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Just Asking: John Milton Oliver’s New Play 
Poses Many Questions 


D on’t go to The Question look- 
ing for answers. The new play 
by Burlington writer john 
milton Oliver, which will have 
three more performances this week at 

OFF CENTER FOR THE DRAMATIC ARTS, mostly 

does the asking. If the characters in this 
so-called “wordplay” answer anything, 
they also insert doubt or a failure to 
commit, leaving the audience slightly 
unsettled. But usually in a good way. 

An installment in this year’s OC@ 
OC — Original Content at Off Center 
— series, The Question is directed by 
Jordan gullikson and produced by green 
candle theatre company. The idea behind 
the series is to present and promote 
new works by local playwrights — some 
emerging, some more experienced — in 
an organized season. Or, as the mission 
statement puts it, “to incubate brave, 
original theater and to grow the breadth 
and scope of Vermont’s artists, audi- 
ences and enthusiasts.” 

Just five years ago, such a develop- 
ment might have been a pipe dream 
for the founders of the affordable, cozy 
black-box theater; now it’s a reality. No 
single artistic director pulled OC@OC 
together; instead, a consortium of art- 
ists united to herd some of Vermont’s 
creative cats. 

Oliver, 33, is a poet, playwright, 
actor, sometime fiction writer, and 
full-time teacher and co-administrator 
at Centerpoint, an alternative school 
with classes in South Burlington and 
Winooski. “Regular schools are not 
meeting their needs,” Oliver says of his 
11- to 21-year-old students. "They have 
trouble making healthy relationships.” 

The same might be said for the char- 
acters in The Question. Constructed 
as a series of vignettes, the play lacks 
a conventional narrative arc, yet an 
existential thread sews it together. Its 
essential ideas are central to human and 
literary history: navigating relationships 
and searching for meaning. Nothing 
new there — yet Oliver has crafted an 
original way to play out his themes. 

It all grew outofalittle pressure from 
aaron masi. The Green Candle board 
president called Oliver last February to 
say there was an open slot in September 
in the inaugural OC@OC. Did he have 
something to fill it? Oliver committe- 
dand decided to write something new. 
Pressed to give Masi a title, “I said, ‘The 
Question,”' Oliver recalls. And so a theme 


was bom. “I’m a student of Rilke and 
Robert Frost — I like questions,” he adds. 
“I try not to define anything too finitely." 

In that respect, his play succeeds. 
It’s never entirely clear what the work 
is about. This observer came away with 
more feelings than facts, and Oliver is OK 
with that. “Overall, the entire play takes 


place between the asking of a question 
and its answer,” he says. "Sometimes it's 
simple and loaded, like 'You want to get 
a drink?’ Then it drills down into why a 
character may ask, or answer, the way 

That “why” generally stems from 
childhood, from family relationships, 
behaviors and rote responses that get 
“passed down,” Oliver says. He illus- 
trates that principle to hilarious effect in 


one of the vignettes featuring three gen- 
erations. Audiences will not soon forget 
the memory of bewigged ben aleshire as 
the crotchety grandmother. Beyond its 
humor, the scene lays the workings of 
memory bare: We see how it becomes 
fractured over time, and how responses 
persist based on erroneous recall. 


The Question's scenes feature any 
number of its five cast members in 
various juxtapositions: parent and child, 
spousal or dating couple, customers and 
waiter, a writer and his typewriter. The 
mood shifts from, as Oliver says, “humor 
to anxiety,” and back again. And, though 
the play is grounded in what might be 
called realistic behavior — we can see 
ourselves in the characters’ foibles — it 
sometimes slips into manic surrealism. 


To their collective credit, the actors, 
with various degrees of prior stage expe- 
rience, take this in stride. 

In addition to Oliver (Paul) and 
Aleshire (Chorus A), the players are ore 
idle (Eden), Pamela formica (Chorus C) 
and anna may (Chorus B). Those desig- 
nated as “chorus" each perform multiple 
roles — “a wonderful challenge for an 
actor,” says Oliver. “But it also speaks to 
all these aspects of people.” Meanwhile, 
a relationship of sorts evolves between 
Paul and Eden. 

Always, the playwright poses some 
kind of question. By the last scene — the 
longest by far in this single-act produc- 
tion — we begin to feel that previous ones 
have built to an emotional crescendo. 
Spoiler alert: The passion that ensues 
between Paul and Eden is mitigated by, 
as Oliver puts it, “a pullback at the last 
second.” 

The humor in this play saves it from 
becoming too earnest, heady or affected. 
Laugh-inducing dialogue comes just 
often enough. Gullikson, who is also 
credited with set, costume and light- 
ing design, introduced ingeniously silly 
props that serve equally to poke fun 
at the production's minuscule budget- 
handheld labels or cardboard boxes 
signify a chair, a typewriter, a poem, a 
centerpiece, a bored hostess and so on. w 

Humor is associated with Oliver’s < 
very name — and yes, he gets the "not § 
that John Oliver" thing a lot. As for < 
“Milton,” it’s a tribute not to the 17th- 5 

century author of Paradise Lost but to | 
his dad; when Oliver began using his full 
name at age 20, “it was sort of a nod to 
him,” he says. So his auspicious moniker 
doesn’t explain why this Middlebury S 
College economics major turned to writ- “ 
ing poetry, got a master's in English, or § 
later cofounded Howard and Pine Poets. £ 
Never mind why he pens plays. - 

Perhaps it is why Oliver admits to 
having “a deep fear of pretension.” 
Which in turn is surely why his charac- S 
ter in The Question reads a sonnet he's g 
ostensibly just written and immediately g 
declares: “That is some pretentious, “> 
navel-sucking bullshit” ® 

INFO! 1 S 







E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 

If walking or bicycling on a street that doesn't 
have sidewalks, I’ve always been taught to do 
so in the direction of the street traffic, which 
seems to be dogma. I would think going against 
traffic would theoretically be safer — allowing 
a view of oncoming cars and possibly crucial 
eye contact with drivers. Certainly easier to 
spot an impaired driver who's weaving on the 
road facing forward rather than backward. Your 
thoughts? 

George Kuritza, Park Ridge, III. 


G eorge, did you ever 
see those bumper 
stickers that say, “My 
karma ran over your 
dogma”? Suffice it to say your 
dogma’s in a vulnerable posi- 
tion here. In places where no 
sidewalks exist, walkers and 
runners are advised to travel in 
the opposite direction of motor- 
vehicle traffic — that’s to say, on 
the left side of the road, if we’re 
assuming an American layout. 
The logic behind this is pretty 
much as you present it: They’ll 
be in a better position to spot, 
say, a drunk or distracted driver 
careering at them on the high- 
way ahead. 

The same doesn’t hold true 
for biking. That’s as it should 
be: According to the League 
of American Bicyclists, bikers 
traveling against traffic are 
three times more likely to be in- 
volved in an accident. It’s a dan- 
gerous practice for a number of 
reasons. Say you meet another 


cyclist traveling in the opposite 
(i.e., correct) direction — some- 
body’s gotta swerve out into the 
road to make way. (Courtesy 
suggests it be you, seeing as 
you’re the one on the wrong 
side of the road.) Drivers don’t 
expect to see cyclists traveling 
toward them and often aren’t 
on the lookout — like when 
they’re turning left at an inter- 
section. And then there’s simple 
physics: A head-on car-bike 
collision will be a magnitude 
more violent than a bump from 
behind. 

Oh, and it’s illegal. Laws in 
most states currently call for 
bicyclists to travel as far to the 
right as practicable — AFRAP, 
in the parlance — with obvious 
exceptions for turning left or 
passing. Federal bodies like the 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration also have plenty 
to say about biking and walking, 
none of it different from what 
I’ve laid out here. In recent 


years, though, they’ve started 
saying it a lot louder, as fatal- 
ity stats have gotten markedly 
worse. Injury and death to cy- 
clists and pedestrians have been 
on the rise since 2009; between 
2011 and 2012 alone, reports the 
Department of Transportation, 
pedestrian deaths were up 6 
percent and cyclist deaths up 
7 percent. In September 2014, 
Transportation Secretary 
Anthony Foxx announced an 
18-month campaign to address 
the problem, which will include 
both “design improvements” 
and public education. 

From the pedestrian per- 
spective, it’s fairly plain where 
the action is: namely, not out 
where there are no sidewalks. 
In 2012, nearly three-quarters 
of pedestrian fatalities occurred 
in an urban setting. Almost 70 
percent occurred away from in- 
tersections, 89 percent during 
normal weather conditions and 
70 percent after 6 p.m.; 48 per- 
cent involved alcohol. (What’s 
more dangerous in rural areas? 
Driving. In 2013 rural areas ac- 
counted for 54 percent of fatal 
motor-vehicle crashes in the 
United States and only 19 per- 
cent of its population.) 

But people have been drink- 
ing and jaywalking forever. 
Why all the alarming statistics 
lately? Setting aside issues of 
drivers’ conduct, since that’s 
not what you asked about: 
What’s changed pedestrian be- 
havior in this century? 

Phones, for one. A 2013 
study out of Ohio State 
University tracked emergency- 
room cases between 2004 and 


2010 reporting injury related 
to cellphone use while walking 
and found the annual number 
had doubled, to 1,500, in that 
period. Mind you, these didn’t 
all involve automobiles; no 
doubt some were pedestrian - 
lamppost collisions. In one 
reported case, a “14-year-old 
boy walking down a road while 
talking on a cellphone fell six 
to eight feet off a bridge into a 
rock-strewn ditch, suffering 
chest and shoulder inju- 
ries.” Injuries were highest, 
unsurprisingly, among the 
16-to-25-year-old set. 

The situation is differ- 
ent with bikes. A study oul 
this month found a 28 percent 
increase in adult bike injuries 
between 1998 and 2013 — from 
96 to 123 per 100,000 people. 
The rise was especially preva- 
lent in riders over 45, who are 
apparently taking to the bike 
lanes in droves. That said, it’s 
not clear this indicates any 
problem greater than there just 
being more bikes on the road 
than ever before. In that same 
time period, according to a 
Rutgers researcher, the number 
of total bike trips taken rose by 
at least 23 percent and perhaps 
as much as 40 percent. 

The clearest lesson is that 
roads, which were largely 
drawn up with car traffic in 
mind, are now more crowded 
by everybody. A May 2014 
report from Smart Growth 



America places the blame 
for rising pedestrian deaths 
squarely on lagging urban- 
planning paradigms, noting 
that most fatalities occur in the 
Sunbelt — places that “grew 
in the postwar period, mostly 
through rapid spread of low- 
density neighborhoods that rely 
on wider streets with higher 
speeds to connect homes, 
shops and schools” — and par- 
ticularly along arterial streets, 
that is, urban thoroughfares 
designed to move lots of cars 
along as quickly as possible. So 
your best bet wherever you are 
is to watch your back, and your 
front, and wait for transporta- 
tion planners to catch up. 


INFO I 
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CELEBRATING 68 YEARS 


BANJO PICKING AND SINGING WITH TOM AZARIAN AKA 


★★TOM BANJO! ★★ 


SAT., SEPT. 26 • LIGHT CLUB LAMP SHOP (AT RADIO BEAN) • BURLINGTON, VT • 8 PM 


Growing up during the Depression, 
we remembered the lack of food 
and how a hot dog was a luxury. 
Homemade music and radio kept 
hope alive across the USA. Our family 
jammed with neighbors on Saturday 
nights. At 1 1 years old, my older brother 
and I worked on many tobacco farms 
where I saved money to buy my first 
banjo. 

Our music was called “hillbilly” music. 
During the ’60s, college kids called it 
“folk music” as it became popular. I’d 
never been to college, or even high 
school, but that’s where an appreciative 
audience was. 

In 1959, students at the University of 
Connecticut named me “Tom Banjo” 
because they didn’t know my last 
name, only that I was an unemployed, 
wandering vagabond who would appear 
and disappear playing the banjo. 




Aliza, Gramp, Arawan in Calais, Vt. 


With my sister, Marge, as a member of 
the Future Farmers of America, Westfield, 
Mass., 1945-46. 



Rick Norcross, Peg Green, Me, Monique 
Eddie, Bud Boydston at Cypress Garden, 
Florida in 1 963. 



★★★★ ★★★★ ★★★★ ★★★★ ★★★★ ★★★★ ★★★★ 




\ A / "T" p n What’s the Story With the Stairway 
VV I \ . to Nowhere at UVM? 



T he mint-green concrete steps 
behind the University of 
Vermont’s stately Williams 
Hall are akin to bad plastic 
surgery on a beautiful person: They 
aren’t pretty. The larger question is 
why they exist. The nine steps on the 
backside of the ornate 1896 building lead 
to an empty landing facing a brick wall 
with no doors or vestige of doors. It’s a 
stairway to nowhere. 

Or is it? 

After a reader brought this mystery 
to our attention, we walked up to the 
university green on an unseasonably 
hot September afternoon to stake out 


the stairway. Surely its reason for being 
would become clear under direct ob- 
servation. On the scene, students were 
observed passing singly and in packs, 
their supple young minds apparently 
oblivious to the riveting curiosity within 
eyeshot. No one set foot on the stairway. 

A large construction crew was work- 
ing to transform a pit between Williams 
and the Cook Physical Science Building 
into UVM’s $104 million STEM com- 
plex. They, too, ignored the stairway to 
nowhere at 72 University Place. 

Around the pit, dump trucks beeped 
in reverse and diesel engines moaned. 
Bulldozers scraped the earth to give rise 


to a new campus edifice. But what about 
the pointless stairs on the magnificent 
old edifice already soaring toward the 
sky? Didn’t the construction crews want 
to idle their cranes and apply their engi- 
neering know-how to ask, “WTF?” 

Apparently not. 

That left us to wonder and investi- 
gate. Cyber-forensics (i.e., a quick Google 
search) revealed that a metal fire escape 
on the south side of Williams Hall, 
around the corner from the stairway 
to nowhere, might hold a clue. Student 
bloggers have named that fire escape 
the “best make-out spot” on campus 
because of its views of Lake Champlain 
— and, one assumes, the sneaky thrill 
of sucking face where bad moves could 
result in falling several stories and splat- 
ting on the ground. 

Hmm. Could our stairway to no- 
where have been connected to a second, 
now-removed metal fire escape? A fire 
escape that was tom down because the 
one on the south side already meets stu- 
dent make-out needs? 

Implausible. We left the shade and 
ascended the stairway to nowhere to the 
landing ... at nowhere. Close examina- 
tion showed no evidence of a fire escape 
having ever existed there. 

Frustrated in our investigation, 
we paused to appreciate the building 
itself. From the gargoyles on the gable 
parapets to the grand arched entrance 
to the terra-cotta trim, Williams Hall is a 
striking structure. The building features 
almost no wood (with the exception of 
window trimming) and was considered 
one of the most fireproof buildings in 
Vermont when it was constructed in the 
wake of several prominent building fires 
on the UVM campus. 

The structure is named for the 
Philadelphia couple who paid for it: lo- 
comotive king Edward H. Williams and 
his wife, Cornelia. Originally designed as 
a science hall, it is now home to the art 
and anthropology departments. 

Could the stairs and the landing have 
been built to hold a statue of Williams, 
thereby honoring his generous bequest 
and inspiring present-day potentates to 
part with large sums for new building 
projects? 

As we pondered this possibility, some- 
one came out of the building. He looked 


like he might work inside. "What’s the 
deal with the stairs?” we asked. 

The man was Bruce Trudo, a facilities 
repairman who has worked at UVM for a 
dozen years, and he had an answer, or at 
least part of one. The concrete cube sup- 
porting the stairway does have a reason 
for being on the back of the building. 

“That’s the electrical bunker,” Trudo 
explained. 

The bunker, which is accessible from 
the bowels of Williams, contains a trans- 
former. As for the stairway built on it, 
however, Trudo was clueless. “Why the 
stairs were ever there, I have no idea,” 
he said. 

Hoping to find the answer at the 
source, we approached several people 
in the UVM buildings department. 
Michael Richards, facilities information 
analyst, studied old drawings for clues. It 
appears that the bunker, or transformer 
vault, was added to the building around 
1960, he wrote in an email. The east wall 
of the vault was supposed to have an exit, 
and so was the landing atop the vault. 
That might have justified the stairway — 
but, for some reason, neither egress was 
built, and the finished bunker deviates 
from the plan. “I could not find anything 
as to why they did not construct it as 
originally designed," Richards wrote. 

So the stairs’ function remains a 
mystery — or a casualty' of forgotten 
circumstance. What about their distinc- 
tive mint-green shade, which has been 
painted over here and there with swirls 
of lighter green? 

Turns out graffiti artists like to 
express themselves on the stairway. 
Maintenance people paint over their 
handiwork. 

“People would do their little artwork 
all over that thing,” said Trudo, point- 
ing to the various shades of mint on the 
bunker. “So we painted it some more 
green. That’s not even a UVM green 
per se,” he noted — indeed, it’s several 
shades lighter than the school color. “It's 
just green.” © 

Contact: molly@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? Send your burning question to 



SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3 rd I 40-70% OFF 

■ The Gear Shop and Stateside rental shop will be open 12-6pm 

with great deals on last season's gear. All winter outerwear, skis, 
gear shop snowboards, boots, bindings and more will be discounted 40-70% off. 




JAY ^ PEAK 6th Annual 

BEAN & BREW FESTIVAL 


For more information, full list of vendors, or to purchase tickets: 

jaypeakresort.com/BeanAndBrew 


COFFEE AND BEER SAMPLING, LIVE MUSIC BY THE HOOPLA AND 
FUNKY CRUSTACEANS, FOOD, GIVE-A-WAYS, AND ACTIVITIES 
FOR KIDS AND ADULTS. 

$20 in advance I $30 day of (if available). 

Includes a commemorative pint glass and twelve draught tickets for sampling. 
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Say What? 


W e live in a world where 
machines tell us what to 
do, from when to board an 
airplane to how to adminis- 
ter an EpiPen. As one of the voices of that 
world, voice-over professional Brian Thon 
(pronounced "tone") aims tobringhuman- 
ity to his art. “I take the material deeply 
to heart,” says the Richmond resident. “I 
study it carefully so that, when I open my 
mouth, it sounds like it’s coming from me, 
whatever the ‘it’ is.” 

Amazon, GE Healthcare, Fox News and 
the Stowe Country Club are among the in- 
ternational and local clients who've called 
on Thon to provide “it.” 
Those gigs sound pretty 
NAME good to a guy who was 

Brian Thon a longtime account ex- 

ecutive for DHL before 
TOWN he heeded the call to a 

Richmond new career in 2008. The 

father of three teenagers, 
JOB president and CEO of 

Voice-over digital media produc- 

artist tion company True Tone 

Studios, and a coach at 
South Burlington studio 
Such a Voice, Thon has croaked like a 
frog, complained like a curmudgeon and 
coached clients for jobs with Disney, the 
Discovery Channel and Apple — not to 
mention feature films and Broadway. 
Recently, Seven Days rang him up for a 
talking-to. 


SEVEN DAYS: How did you become 
interested in voice-overs? Were you 
super into movies as a kid or some- 
thing? You know, "In a world..."? 

BRIAN THON: Ha ha ha! I can't actually 
even do that voice: “In a world..." But I'm 
totally a movie guy. I love movies. I don't 
know if this is a boy thing, but you make 
sounds with your mouth when you’re a 
kid — you’re doing sound effects; you're 
watching Looney Tunes and making laser 
sounds and the cracking of a bat on the 
baseball field and all that. My dad was a 
broadcasting engineer, so I was around 
technology and media, although it looked 
very different in those days. 

People would say, “You should be on the 
radio; you’ve got a radio-guy voice.” But 
there’s a lot more versatility in voice work. 
I like the nuance in the performance as a 
voice talent. It's not about you — if s always 
about the message and the emotional en- 
gagement of the audience, reaching people 
where they are and figuring out how to do 
that best. You have to be authentic. It can't 
sound like words on a page; it has to come 
from your heart in a believable way. 



SD: What was your first voice-over 

BT: GE Healthcare — they were opening a 
subsidiary company, Omnyx, and I did the 
company name and the tagline. That was 
my first professional voice-over. It was 
“Something ... the Scope of Pathology." 

SD: Were you nervous? How many 
takes did you do? 

BT: It was funny, because there was no 
preestablished brand, no YouTube to go 
to, so it was a stab in the dark. So I busted 
off a bunch of takes; I gave them three 
versions to choose from — which is a little 
unusual, but it was so short, that was OK 
to do — and it turned out to be this sort of 
amalgamation [of takes], 

SD: How do you prep yourself? You 
have a distinctive voice, but do you 
drink tea. or swish with mouthwash, or 
what? 

BT: [Coughs and laughs.] I don't drink tea. 
Hot and cold drinks actually constrict your 
vocal cords, so room temperature is good; 
a little bit of citrus is good to activate the 
glands at the back of your throat — that 
helps keeps you moist One activity I do 
religiously before I voice a script is, I put 
a cork between my front teeth, and then 
read the entire script out loud. It sounds 
ridiculous and stupid, but nobody's 
around. But it forces my jaw muscles to 
loosen up, so when I take the cork out, I 
can be very crisp and very clean on the 
delivery. It works wonderfully! 


SD: What's the wackiest voice-over 
you've had to do? 

BT: Many years ago, I did overdubbing for 
a bunch of short films in an accent that ... 
OK, so there were aliens. It was pseudo- 
English, but not clearly English, because 
it had to be an outside-the-solar-system 


SD: What's the most annoying sound 

BT: The sound of people who speak with 
their mouths perpetually open, ending 
all sentences on an upswing in pitch, like 
every statement is a question. Just ... no. 

SD: OK. how can you tell if someone 
has talent? Let's say just from talking 
to me. do I have potential? 

BT: Just chatting with you, yes, you have 
a relatable sound, you’re clearly intelligent 
and well read, you articulate well, and 
there’s a subtle texture and timbre to your 


SD: Too many corks! 

BT: Yeah, so you have a relatable voice. But 
here’s the rub. If I put a script in front of 
you, and you need to give that life in the 
way the story on the page intends, that’s 
the real test. 

SD: So how do you train other people to 
improve their voices? 

BT: If they have a regional dialect voice ... 
there’s training to go from “Pahk the cah 
in the yahd” to “Park the car in the yard." 


And some need to sound less put-on and 
more natural. If a person has a speech 
impediment, voice therapy can help. But, 
while voice-over is statistically one of the 
most lucrative vocations on the planet, it 
isn’t for everyone. 

SD: Do you do ring tones? 

BT: There are so many different kinds 
of voice-overs, it’s mind-blowing. Think 
of the BTV airport, or Shaw’s — the self- 
checkout talks to you. Gas pumps, your 
children's toys; there's an EpiPen that has 

SD: How do you get all the voices out of 

BT: The editing process is helpful; I'm 
now listening with a more critical ear with 

SD: OK, one more question: Do you 
listen to music, being so attuned to 

BT: This is an awesome question! No 
one ever asks this. I friggin’ love music! 
Alternative rock, progressive rock, 
primarily. The classics, Beatles, Queen. 
But some of my more obscure favorites are 
Porcupine Tree, People in Planes. ® 

INFO 










Ad-man-turned-horseman Tim Hayes harnesses equines' healing touch 

STORY BY KEN PICARD • PHOTOS BY MATTHEW THORSEN 


T im Hayes first recognized horses’ 
power to heal when he saw a burly 
gang member from South Central 
Los Angeles come face-to-face 
with a wild mustang — and his own 
true nature. 

It was 1996, and Hayes, then a TV com- 
mercial producer in New York City and 
o amateur horseman, had traveled to a fed- 
£ eral super-max prison in Florence, Colo., 
5! known as the “Alcatraz of the Rockies." 
2 He went to observe the Wild Horse 
s; Inmate Program, established in 1986 by 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Colorado Department of Corrections to 
“gentle,” or tame, free-roaming horses 
g from the American plains before they’re 
5 put up for adoption. The recidivism rate 
° of WHIP inmates is half the national 
S average. 

g Hayes watched Morris, the former 
LA Crip who’d never been around a real 
horse before, confront a thousand-pound 
w snorting, kicking and thrashing beast. In 
2 that moment, Hayes remembers, Morris 
2 seemed to see himself in the mustang’s 
2 wild eyes: not a violent, rage-filled killer 
who’d once crushed a man’s skull with a 
car door, but a terrified creature who had 
to fight just to stay alive. 

“They act tough, but I think they just 
scared. Yeah, they ain’t mean,” Hayes re- 
2j calls Morris telling him afterward about 
5 the horse — and himself. “Maybe once you 
£ get to trust ’em, they trust you.” 


Hayes spent a week with WHIP in- 
mates. In that short time, he witnessed an 
incredible transformation in Morris and 
other men whom society had written off as 
beyond redemption. 

“The inmates were trying to gende the 
horses, but in truth the horses were gentling 
the inmates," Hayes writes in his new book, 
Riding Home: The Power of Horses to Heal, 
published in March by St Martin’s Press. 

Years later, Hayes discovered that 
horses have an uncanny ability to gende 
people grappling with other physical, 
emotional and behavioral difficulties: 
troubled teens, drug addicts, kids with 
autism and combat veterans suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder. 

Today, at a farm in Vermont and else- 
where, Hayes helps horse enthusiasts tap 
that healing power. It’s a force that helped 
him recover from his own traumas, includ- 
ing the death of his mother, his upbringing 
by an alcoholic, abusive father and the hor- 
rors of 9/11, which he witnessed up close. 

Hayes teaches a method of equine 
training known as natural horsemanship, 
sometimes called “horse whispering.” 
Robert Redford, who directed and starred 
in the 1998 film The Horse Whisperer, 
wrote the forward to Hayes' book. 

Unlike traditional forms of horseman- 
ship that involve "breaking” a horse and 
getting it to submit to a rider’s will through 
fear, pain and brute force, natural horse- 
manship teaches people to understand and 


respect horses' nature. Riders learn how 
horses read and use body language and 
establish their place in the herd. 

As riders become more attuned to that 
physical language of horses, they see how 
it mirrors their own and what it's “saying" 
to their horse, and to themselves. And, 
Hayes points out, it’s always an honest re- 
flection. As he puts it in his book, “Horses 
help us discover hidden parts of ourselves 
... A horse has no ego, he never lies and he’s 
never wrong.” 

SPEAKING HORSE 

I first meet Hayes on a humid, overcast 
morning at the Center for America’s First 
Horse in Johnson, not far from his house. 
The 70-acre horse farm overlooking the 
Green Mountains is about a mile from 
Johnson State College. Hayes' fiancee, 
Stephanie Lockhart, who also teaches 
natural horsemanship, founded the 
center in 2010 and is still its director. 
The nonprofit is home to the largest and 
most diverse herd of Spanish mustangs in 
the eastern United States, including one 
celebrity: Oscar, a 24-year-old gelding who 
starred in the 2004 Disney biopic Hidalgo, 
about American distance rider Frank 
Hopkins and his Spanish mustang. 

Though a bevy of impressive creatures 
grazes lazily in the pasture, Hayes doesn’t 
usually ride a mustang. His preferred 
steed, whom he calls his “greatest teacher 


in life,” is a 26-year-old registered quarter 
horse named Austin. “Like me, he doesn't 
look his age,” Hayes jokes. 

Indeed. Despite his dapple-gray beard, 
the 70-year-old could easily pass for some- 
one a decade younger. Dressed in well- 
scuffed boots, Wranglers, a button-down 
shirt with pearl snaps and a straw cowboy 
hat, Hayes cuts the figure of someone who 
grew up roping calves and hauling hay 
bales — not riding subway trains and hail- 
ing taxis on Broadway. 

Personally, I’ve never considered 
myself a horseman, even after five years 
of living on a horse ranch near Missoula, 
Mont., and another four working as a 
ranger in a Texas park where, on rare oc- 
casions, I patrolled on horseback. Before 
meeting Hayes, I had a healthy respect 
for horses but little understanding of 
their psychology. 

Still, knowing I’d meet the writer's 
equine partner, I picked a few apples from 
a neighbor’s tree before leaving home. 
When Hayes leads Austin out of his pad- 
dock, I offer him one. 

“This is Ken. He’s got an apple for you,” 
Hayes says, introducing the chestnut geld- 
ing. Austin gives it a perfunctory sniff, then 
turns his nose away. Having read Hayes’ 
book, I wondered what unwitting message 
my “greeting” conveyed. 

Hayes leads Austin to a round pen, then 
explains the "groundwork” he teaches 
students before they ever mount a horse. 


Austin stands patiently in the humid, 
windless air as flies pester his face and 
body, malting his spine twitch and legs 
shuffle. Even the insects provide a lesson 
in natural horsemanship. 

“Here’s a fly getting a thousand-pound 
horse to lift his leg,” Hayes points out. 
“That tells us that if I want him to move, 
maybe I don’t need to use any more pres- 
sure than a fly." 

Horses, he explains, have three primary 
motivations: First, as prey animals, they 
need to feel safe from predators and are 
always hypervigilant to their surroundings. 
Second, they need to feel comfortable and 
will seek out places and fellow creatures, 
including humans, that offer company, food 
and protection. Finally, as herd animals, 
they need to know who’s in charge. 

“Just like a couple that’s dancing, 
someone has to lead. And for our safety, 
we have to be the leader,” Hayes says. 
“But we don’t want to force our leader- 
ship. We want to earn our leadership. 
We want our horse to say, ‘I’m happy for 
you to be the leader because you make 
me feel safe.’” 

To demonstrate, Hayes walks to the 
center of the ring and momentarily makes 
Austin feel unsafe and uncomfortable. He 
unfurls a rope and swings it in Austin’s 
direction without hitting him. The horse 
begins trotting around him in a wide circle. 
When Hayes wants Austin to move faster, 
he swings the rope closer to him, still not 
making contact. Austin increases his pace 

“Horses have a personal space, just like 
you and I do,” Hayes says. “So I’m getting 
into his.” 

When Hayes wants Austin to stop, he 
kneels and stares at the animal's hind- 
quarters. Austin halts instantly and slowly 
sidles up to his owner. 

What just happened? Hayes explains 
using an urban analogy: You’re walking 
alone in New York City at 4 a.m. when you 
hear shouting, breaking glass and crying. 
Do you get moving? Obviously. The next 
night, you hear the same commotion, only 
this time Arnold Schwarzenegger is by 
your side, ready to defend you. 

“Do you run away, or do you stay with 
Arnold?" Hayes asks. “You stay with 
Arnold. What I do is teach people to be an 
Arnold Schwarzenegger to their horse." 

Next, Hayes invites me into the ring, 
hands me the rope and walks outside the 
fence. “OK, now you’re the leader. What’s 
it going to take to get Austin to go around?” 

“Austin, go around," I shout. 

“He doesn't speak English,” Hayes says. 
I feel stupid. 

I swing the rope into Austin’s space. He 
starts trotting circles around me. 

“Good, keep him going," Hayes yells. 
“Now, squat down and look at his hip." 

I obey, whereupon Austin stops, then 
walks up beside me. 



We want our horse to say, I’m happy 
for you to be the leader because 

you make me feel safe.” 
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“Now walk toward me and keep walk- 
ing, then make a right turn," Hayes says. 
This huge animal, which 20 minutes ear- 
lier had spurned my apple, is now match- 
ing my every step. 

“Did you see him following you?" Hayes 
says. “You're Arnold Schwarzenegger!" 

URBAN COWBOY 

Hayes discovered his true calling in life 
only after riding a long and improbable 
path. Born and raised in New York City’s 
Greenwich Village, he didn't sit on a horse 
until he was 47 years old. 

Hayes' father was one of the real-life 
“Mad Men" who produced TV commer- 
cials on Madison Avenue in the 1950s and 
'60s. Like the fictional Don Draper, the 
elder Hayes was also an alcoholic; he had 
a temper, and left the family when Hayes 
was 17. In his book, Hayes describes his 
parents as "emotionally unavailable and 
physically unaffectionate.” Beginning 
when Hayes was 12, they fought frequently 
and violently. 

To protect himself physically and 
emotionally, Hayes says, he became “like 
a horse”: hypervigilant and constantly 
searching for “even the tiniest behavioral 
sign" of imminent danger in his parents' 
facial expressions and body language. 

As he writes, “My desire to control 
horses through communication, as opposed 
to force, was in some way linked to the 
wounded relationship I had with my father 
and my rejection of his use of force, fear and 
intimidation to control me and others.” 

Years later, Hayes would train with 
some of the world’s foremost experts on 
natural horsemanship. Many, he discov- 
z ered, had also suffered from “wounded 
8 relationships" with their fathers. Hayes 
g; suspects that they rejected the use of force 
5 on horses for the same reasons he did. 

5 Hayes attended the University of 
S Vermont, initially with the goal of becom- 
ing a psychiatrist. After nearly flunking 
organic chemistry, he abandoned his plan 
2 to attend medical school and pursued 
£ psychology — but he lacked the grades for 
o grad school. So, after graduating in 1967, 
“ Hayes got a job like his dad’s: making films 
and TV commercials. 

° He spent the next three decades as a 
writer, director and producer. If you’re 
old enough to remember such iconic '70s 
5 ad slogans as Anal-Seltzer’s “Try it, you’ll 

2 like it” and “I can’t believe I ate the whole 
j=j thing!" you’ve seen his work. 

By the 1990s, Hayes had already mar- 
ried and divorced; he ran his own produc- 
tion company and had plenty of free time. 
In 1992, he drove out west on vacation and 
ended up on a ranch in southern Idaho, 
g Hayes arrived the day the horses were 
= being shoed. The farrier, a man named 

3 Black, was a cowboy whose 16-year-old 
£ daughter was an Idaho state roping 


champion. She had her champion roping 
horse with them in the trailer. Hayes 
asked for a ride. 

“I'd never been on a horse. I knew 
nothing,” he admits. “Then something 
happened. I was like. Wow/ This horse is 
so attuned to everything I’m thinking and 
doing! If I thought I was going too fast, he’d 
slow down. If I thought we should go that 
way, he’d go that way." 

The Black family owned a 150,000-acre 
cattle ranch in Bruneau, Idaho. Having 
never met anyone from New York City 
before, they invited Hayes to visit the fol- 
lowing year and stay for as long as he liked. 
Over the next four years, Hayes returned 
every chance he got, learning to ride, rope, 
brand and cut cattle. He quickly realized 
he wanted horses in his daily life. 

“It wasn't a plan; it wasn’t a dream. Like 


love with horses,” he says. “This is what I 
did when I wasn’t making commercials.” 

At the time, Hayes owned a second 
home in East Hampton, Long Island. 
Beginning in 1993, he volunteered as an 
instructor and trail guide at Deep Hollow 
Ranch in Montauk, the oldest cattle ranch 
in the United States. It's where Teddy 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders encamped 
after the Spanish-American War. 

That same year, Hayes learned about 
Tom Dorrance. Then 83, the retired 
rancher and founder of the modern natu- 
ral horsemanship movement had written a 
book on gentling horses called True Unity: 
Willing Communication Between Horse 
and Human. Hayes called the author at 
his California home and asked if he could 
learn his methods. Dorrance’s wife, who 
answered the phone, invited Hayes to 
attend an upcoming clinic with his horse. 


“I said, ‘First of all, I live in New York 
City. And second of all, I don't own a 
horse,”’ Hayes remembers. "Everyone 
started to laugh in their house. I could 

Hayes went anyway, and Dorrance 
found him a horse. Later, Hayes sought 
out other masters of natural horseman- 
ship. Meanwhile, people in New York were 
hearing about Hayes’ methods, and they 
began seeking his help with their horses. 

In 1997, Hayes learned that a state-of- 
the-art equestrian center was opening at 
the Hudson River’s Chelsea Piers. The 
Chelsea Equestrian Center attracted 
what Hayes calls “hunter and jumper 
people” who rode English saddle and did 
dressage. Wealthy Wall Street types spent 
thousands of dollars annually just to be 
members. It was a far cry from Idaho 
cattle ranching. 


The center invited Hayes to give a dem- 
onstration on natural horsemanship, which 
so impressed the attendees that he was of- 
fered a teaching job. Three nights a week, 
Hayes would leave his Madison Avenue 
office, hop a cab downtown, duck into a 
tack room and — “like Superman changing 
my costume,” he says — swap out his suit 
and tie for cowboy boots and Wranglers. 

Hayes taught at the Chelsea Equestrian 
Center from 1997 until it closed in August 
2001. It was there that he met Austin, one 
of the center's many horses, all named for 
the world’s cities: Paris, Boston, Boulder, 
London, Burlington. When the center 
folded and the other horses were sold 
off, Hayes purchased Austin and brought 
him to Long Island. The two have been 
together ever since. 

Austin’s personality seems to mirror 
Hayes’ own: calm, friendly, smart and 


eager to please. Years after he first en- 
countered his horse, Hayes observed that 
riders often choose horses that match 
them temperamentally and feel intuitively 
familiar. One reason why people with 
PTSD often relate better to horses than 
to other people, he suggests, is that both 
know what it’s like to live with hypervigi- 
lance to one’s surroundings. In fact, Austin 
would help Hayes cope with traumatic 
stresses of his own. 



Three events over 18 months convinced 
Hayes it was time to devote himself full 
time to horses. The first occurred after 
one of his brothers married a Brazilian. 
One night, while Hayes was visiting them 
in Rio, men invaded their house, tied 
everyone up and robbed them at gunpoint. 


Not long afterward, on September 11, 
2001, Hayes was in his Tribeca apart- 
ment four blocks from the World Trade 
Center when he heard what he thought 
was a truck backfiring. Outside, at a school 
across the street, parents dropping off 
their kids were all staring at the sky. Hayes 
looked up to see the second plane hit the 
South Tower. 

“I must have seen 30 people jump to 
their death,” he says quietly. When the first 
of the two towers collapsed, the dust cloud 
enveloped his building like a shroud. It 
was evacuated for three months. 

The followingyear, Hayes' mother died. 
Soon after her death, he remembers, he sat 
at his Manhattan desk thinking, If not now, 
when? So he closed his production com- 
pany and moved to Long Island full time. 



In 2012, Hayes returned to Vermont to 
be with his now-fiancee. The couple had 
met three and a half years ago while both 
were giving horsemanship clinics at UVM. 
Hayes is still a visiting instructor there and 
at the University of Connecticut. 

Hayes says he decided to write a book 
about horses' healing ways as he observed 
people experiencing powerful "epiphanies” 
after being with horses even briefly. He 
watched an autistic girl become less com- 
bative and more communicative. An Iraq 
combat veteran told him, after spending a 
mere hour with a horse, “This is the first 
time since I came back from the war that I 
felt like myself." 

“Why [should our country] spend $40 
billion on drugs and talk therapy,” Hayes 
asks, “when all a guy has to do is spend an 
hour at a little place like this with a horse?” 

What is it about horses that people find 
so therapeutic? It’s a combination of fac- 
tors, Hayes suggests. 

‘When you're with a horse ... you want 
to be safe, you want to have fun and you 
want your horse to feel 
the same way," he says. “So 
you’re both mentally con- 
nected with each other. The 
moment you go back in your 
head to think about some- 
thing else, you leave your 
horse — and he knows it” 

Johanna Silverman can 
relate. Several years ago, 
the 54-year-old nurse from 
Waterville was diagnosed 
with PTSD. When she was 
7, her family was in a car ac- 
cident that killed her father. 

The ride in the ambulance 
with him seared itself into 
her memory. 

“I remember him lying 
on the gurney in front of 
us, choking on his blood,” 

Silverman says. “And I re- 
member my mom saying to me, ‘Oh, he’s 
snoring. He’s asleep.’ For years I cringed 
whenever sirens went off.” 

Less than six months later, Silverman 
says, her mother married a man whom she 
describes as physically and emotionally 
abusive. As an adult, Silverman treated 
her symptoms with therapy and prescrip- 
tion meds, but they offered limited relief. 
Then, a few years ago, she bought a horse. 

“If I’m having a bad day, just brushing 
him or leaning up against him and feel- 
ing his breathing grounds me and brings 
me back to where I need to be,” she says 
happily. “It’s therapy for me, because I dis- 
sociate all the time.” 

Several months ago, Silverman took 
Hayes’ class on natural horsemanship. 
Though Hayes does not focus specifi- 
cally on equine therapy in the class, she 
emphasizes, he helped her by teaching 
her to be less “noisy" in her body lan- 
guage. Silverman also learned not to be 
afraid of being firm with her horse and 


how to distinguish that firmness from 
aggression. 

“The clinic felt like I’d just been 
through intense therapy,” she says. “It was 
really cool.” 

Dr. Mary Willmuth is a clinical psy- 
chologist at UVM and president of the 
board ofthe Champlain Adaptive Mounted 
Program at South Hero’s Good Hope Farm. 
Vermont's oldest therapeutic riding pro- 
gram, CHAMP works with riders who 
have various physical, emotional, cognitive 
and behavioral issues: kids with autism, 
ADHD and Down syndrome; stroke vic- 
tims and people with multiple sclerosis, 
spinal cord injuries and PTSD. 

Willmuth, herself an avid rider and 
internationally certified therapeu- 
tic horseback riding instructor, says 
Silverman’s experiences are consistent 
with what she sees all the time. Besides 
receiving the many physical benefits 
of riding — such as enhanced balance, 
coordination and body control — riders 
who arrive at the barn agitated, anxious 
or distressed often calm 
down when they're on a 
horse. Less verbal clients 
tend to speak more, focus 
and engage better with the 
program’s staff, she adds. 

Although Willmuth her- 
self doesn’t practice natural 
horsemanship exclusively, 
she has invited Hayes to the 
farm to give clinics, and says 
she sees tremendous ben- 
efits in his approach. 

“I have the utmost re- 
spect for Tim. He is wonder- 
ful with horses and wonder- 
ful with people, and I love to 
watch him work," she says. 
“He is truly gifted." 

It's easy to understand 
why Hayes named his book 
Riding Home. It’s what he 
helps others do. 

"It took me 50 years, but I’m finally a 
‘psychiatrisf — a horse psychiatrist," he 
says half-jokingly. “You know what they 
say: ‘If you get to live long enough, your 
life will reveal itself.”' © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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[Tim]is wonderful 
with horses 
and wonderful 
with people, 
and I love to 
watch him work. 

He is truly 
gifted. 

MARY WILLMUTH, 
CHAMPLAIN 
ADAPTIVE MOUNTED 
PROGRAM 
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Of Two Minds 

Book reviews: Straddle by David Cavanagh and Interstate by Chard deNiord 


I n "Adam’s Curse,” W.B. Yeats de- 
scribes a paradox in the practice of 
making poems: “A line will take us 
hours maybe; / Yet if it does not seem 
a moment’s thought, / Our stitching and 
unstitching has been naught.” 

I was reminded of this back-and-forth 
between formal eloquence and the illusion 
of expressive ease as I read two satisfying 
new books of poems, David Cavanagh’s 
Straddle and Chard deNiord's Interstate. 
They make good companions, read side by 
side. Both poets are what Cavanagh calls 
“in-betweeners,” given frequently to what 
deNiord calls “second thoughts.” 

Chard deNiord, who lives in Putney, has 
recently been named the newVermontpoet 
laureate, and Interstate is his fifth book of 
poems. David Cavanagh lives in Burlington; 
until his retirement in 2014, he was 
codirector of Johnston State College’s 
external degree program for working stu- 
dents. Like a couple of his previous collec- 
tions, his fourth book, Straddle, is published 
by an esteemed Irish press, Salmon Poetry. 

Both authors are men in their middle 
years, seasoned in their craft. They share 
a fascination with how sentences work 
(and play) across the staves of verse forms 
in pieces that are rhetorical yet conversa- 
tional. Both of these books have titles that 
convey their authors’ attentiveness to life's 
volatility, including the transitions caused 
by aging and the crossing of borders be- 
tween places or states of being. And both 
books are particularly well paced, counter- 
pointing ampler pieces (including several of 
the more beautiful erotic poems of mature 
love that I’ve read lately) with briefer excla- 
mations, epigrammatic and compressed. 

Any strong poem is a “straddle” be- 
tween different levels of awareness, an 
evocation of an “interstate.” 

Cavanagh’s poetic territory is juxta- 
positions and combinations: young and 
old, woman and man, to and fro, one and 
all. He’s a dual citizen of Canada and the 
United States — “Canuck ... Yankee," as 
he says in the poem “Can-Am.” He’s dual 
in his artistic temperament as well, incor- 
porating French and English phrases, for 
instance, into a poem recalling boyhood 
baseball games: 

The little anglais with bad eyes 

through the cage of the catcher’s 

moves by instinct as much as sight 
toward the hard slider of the 

southpaw till it pops into his mitt 




behind the flummoxed batter. 

Atta boy, Mike, way to go. Deux 
hommes morts, les gars, deux 
hommes. 

This poem, “Behind the Plate in 
Montreal, 1964," not only shifts languages 
in the boy’s vantage but also swings be- 
tween first-person and third-person nar- 
ration in a way I've never seen done so 
nimbly: 

I was the little anglais, though it 
seems a cool 

tableau to me now, set there by 
memory, 

which calls the pitches and queers 
the outcomes. Mostly alone he was, 
hardly anyone to talk to, afraid to 
try 

French except for the frangiais 
mishmash 

of monosyllables the game gave him 
to hide behind: Heads up, les gars, 
heads up. 

Cavanagh can be funny and doleful at 
once, or tender and roguish. His syntax 
can coil, then snap, as in this first stanza of 
the poem “Now and Then”: 

Afterwards, 

the hollow and hillock of your belly 
and mound, 
small fall and rise 
with breathing. Decades ago like a 
slow-motion slap 


the sight stunned me, 

god, so beautiful. Stuns me still. 

In "Chimes,” he immerses us so deep in 
sensory description that we may not notice 
right away that we are reading a single 
flexing sentence flowing in from the title, 
rendering those chimes that 

hang cock-eyed on the porch for 
still ring with each breeze, thin and 
at first until the ear adjusts and 

a whole new register, a pleasing 
post-melody 

loosed from the weathered pipes by 
the faithful 

wooden clapper, a persistent minor 
song 

with ease given back to the ruffled 


Here's a brief one, called “Customs,” 
thematically and dramatically charac- 
teristic of Cavanagh’s keen-bladed wit: 
“Anything to declare?" / asks the border 
guard. / Oh my. Where to begin?” 

Chard deNiord is a border crosser of 
long habit, too. And, judging from many 
poems told from the vantage of a car, he 
probably spends a lot of time driving be- 
tween his home in southern Vermont and 
his teaching job at Providence College in 
Rhode Island. In the poems where his nar- 
rator is not in a car, he may be in bed (like 


Cavanagh, deNiord writes well of amorous 
awe) or in the woods. 

Interstate has four sections. Nearly 
every poem in the first involves intimate 
encounters with animals, including an 
ornery colt, a pet dog that kills day-old 
chicks, a grouse and a doe, mating pigs, an 
enormous snake, and a bat in a woodstove. 
These poems are incidental in the sense 
of pivoting on incidents, but they work 
like parables as well, asking, What do we 
see, and what can we learn? This quality 
deepens and widens as the book proceeds. 
In the second section, the poems are like 
riddles, not ambiguous but mischievous 
and mysterious. 

Over the past decade, deNiord con- 
ducted a vigorous and valuable series of in- 
terviews with elder American poets, which 
were gathered and published in a won- 
derful book called Sad Friends, Drowned 
Lovers, Stapled Songs: Conversations 
and Reflections on Twentieth Century 
American Poets. Most of his interviewees 
have now died, and several of them are 
eulogized powerfully and unsentimentally 
in Interstate. A particularly enabling pres- 
ence here is the magnificent Ruth Stone, 
who is honored directly in one poem and 
implied in others, especially throughout 
the book’s fourth part. In his poem “The 
Gift,” deNiord channels another poet's 
own articulation of her task. The poem is 
presented in quotation marks, as though 
Stone were speaking in a voice overheard: 

“All I did was write them down 
wherever I was at the time, hanging 
laundry, baking bread, driving to 
Illinois. 

My name was attached to them 
on the page but not in my head 
because the bird I listened to 
outside 

my window said I couldn't 
complain 

about the blank in place of my name 
if I wished to hold both ends of the 

like a wire and continue to sing 
instead 

of complain. It was my plight, my 

my gift — the one word in three I 

permitted to call it by the Muse 
who took 

mercy on me as long as I didn't 
explain." 


You hear the rhymes, lightly struck. 
Sometimes deNiord rhymes within the 




line, instead of at the more expected end- 
ings. Here is “Anchorite in Autumn," also 
an evocation of an old person, where the 
sideslipping rhymes counter what might 
otherwise settle into a nursery-rhyme gait: 

She rose from the bed and coughed 
for an hour. Entered her niche 
that was also her shower. Shaved 
her legs with Ockham’s razor. 

Rinsed her hair with holy 
water. Opened the curtain 
that was double-layered. Slipped 
on her robe in the widening 


ANY STRONG POEM 
IS A "STRADDLE" BETWEEN 
DIFFERENT LEVELS 
OF AWARENESS. 

AN EVOCATION 
OF AN INTERSTATE; 


gyre. Gazed in the mirror 
with gorgeous terror. Took out 
a cigarette and held it 
like a flower. Lit it devoutly 
like the wick of a pyre. Smoked 
like a thurible in the grip of a friar. 
Stared out the window 
at the leaves on fire, fire, fire ... 

These lines are slyly allusive, lofty yet 
casual and closely observed, roughened in 
texture by the staggered rhyming, which 
physicalizes the portrait 

Cavanagh's Straddle and deNiord’s 


Interstate are agile, quietly intelligent and 
steadily pleasurable new books. Will they 
be noticed in the noisy frenzy that sur- 
rounds us? Yes, if readers read them. © 
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Road Scholars 

Marlboro students get on the Bus for a semester-long educational road trip 


that community, describing its premise as 
“simplifying life in order to understand the 
sources of our environmental dilemmas." 
Instead of studying on campuses equipped 
with dorms, cafeterias, student centers and 
laboratories, Williams observes, students 
on a typical Bus expedition shared respon- 
sibility for “preparing food and shopping 
for a group ... finding campgrounds, map- 
ping routes, maintaining the bus, studying, 
finding libraries, planning curriculum and 
schedule." The program also moved away 
from conventional academic hierarchies, 
he writes; while teachers on the Bus “main- 
tained authority," they tended “toward a 
less structured position of guide.” 

For 25 more years, the Bus rolled along, 
expanding to incorporate a graduate pro- 
gram and simultaneous expeditions on 
multiple buses. Students explored land- 
scapes affected by complex issues such as 
water use in the West, mining and Native 
American rights in the Southwest and 
clear-cut logging in the Pacific Northwest. 

In 2010, Lesley University, which then 
had full administrative management of 
AEI, hit the brakes. The school cited fund- 
ing issues, and the program came to a halt. 

But alumni wouldn't let the Bus run out 
of gas. They raised $20,000 in support of the 
program’s revival, and former Bus faculty 
forged a new partnership with Marlboro 
College. The new organization, EEI, pur- 
chased one of Lesley's remaining Thomas 
Built diesel school buses, which was already 
retrofitted with LED lights, cubbies, Igloo 
coolers, a library and a few guitars. 


BY JULIA SHIPLEY 

L ike many bus drivers prepping for 
the first day of school, 57-year-old 
Neal Taylor was getting his vehicle 
in order on an August afternoon, 
s First he repaired one of the bench seats 
inside the 40-foot bus. Next, he invento- 
3 ried the medical kits and tested the ve- 
< hide's backcountry stoves. He pulled out 
5 three guitars to ascertain if they needed 
§ new strings. Finally, he updated the library 
with titles including Active Nonviolence; A 
Way of Personal Peace, Democracy in Small 
2 Groups and Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 

« Clearly this was no ordinary bus — or 
? school. Taylor is a member of the faculty 
£ of Expedition Education Institute at 
Si Marlboro College. By September, Taylor 
and his colleague, Bruce Lindwall, had en- 
acted the first ritual of the academic year; 
w pulling open the bus’ passenger-side door 
5 to pick up students. However, instead of 
z dropping their charges off at scholastic in- 
3 stitutions for the day, these drivers would 
1,1 spend nearly every waiting hour with them 
for the next four months. 

Taylor and Lindwall are both equipped 
with CDL Class B licenses — to operate the 
bus — and PhDs (evolutionary biology and 
g ecology, and plant biology, respectively). 
h On September 1, they embarked on a 
£ 2,000-mile field trip with their students 

“ that began in Vermont and will conclude 


in Texas. The six Marlboro College un- 
dergrads will explore issues of energy and 
climate justice while living and learning 
out of the retrofitted school bus. 

For the rest of the semester, those stu- 
dents, their two faculty guides and one fac- 
ulty intern will prepare their meals, meet, 
study and sleep outdoors. They’ll visit a 
wind farm in Massachusetts and commu- 
nities with coal-fired power plants in West 
Virginia, learn about natural gas fracking in 
Pennsylvania, and explore issues related to 
petroleum drilling and refining along the 
Gulf Coast. Instead of relying on a single 
instructor or text, they’ll consort with 
what EEI’s executive director, Larkspur 
Morton, calls “resource people” — region- 
ally based writers, scientists, activists, 
educators and community leaders. 

Marlboro’s newest program may appear 
to be in the startup phase as it rambles out 
of the Marlboro parking lot on its first full- 
semester voyage. But EEI is actually the 
revival of a 40-year-old educational model. 
When I was a student participating in an 
earlier incarnation of the program, for four 
semesters in 1992 and 1993, it was known 
as the Audubon Expedition Institute. 
Today, its 3,000-plus alumni call it simply 
“the Bus.” 

Now the Bus has made a round trip, re- 
launchingwith accreditation from Marlboro 


College — 80 miles from Killington, where 
it all started in the late 1960s. 

Using a school bus as the vehicle not 
just to education but of education was the 
brainchild of Michael Cohen, an educator 
and “eco-psychologist” who founded the 
Trailside Country School as a secondary 
institution. He and his then-wife, Diana 
Becker, took students on the road, con- 
ducting bus-based expeditions to the na- 
tion’s West and Southwest. 

Cohen chronicled his unique educa- 
tional model in his 1974 book Our Classroom 
Is Wild America: Trailside Education in 
Action — Encounters with Self Society and 
Nature in America 's First Ecology Expedition 
School. “The human race has lost its way,” 
he wrote. “The road upward from the 
savage does not necessarily lead to the clut- 
tered, materialistic and, at times, desperate 
life that we presendy live.” 

By the time Cohen resigned in 1985, the 
Trailside School had transitioned into an 
accredited undergraduate program, and it 
continued as AEI under Becker’s leader- 
ship. While AEI operated under the aegis 
of Lesley University in Cambridge, Mass., 
in the following decades, the founding 
characteristics of Cohen's experiential 
learning community persisted. 

Former AEI faculty member Ben 
Williams wrote his doctoral thesis about 


1HE BUS IS A WAY TO INFUSE 
THEORETICAL ARGUMENTS 
AND BOOK-BASED RESEARCH 
WITH RUBBER MEETS THE 
ROAD EXPERIENCE. 

The six students enrolled this year 
won’t make the program solvent; to hit 
that goal, says Morton, EEI will need a 
minimum of 16 students. Nonetheless, the 
new-old program has gained enough mo- 
mentum to start rolling again. 

For students like Marlboro senior 
Ian Hitchcock of Wyoming, the Bus is a 
way to infuse theoretical arguments and 
book-based research with rubber-meets- 
the-road experience. Hitchcock’s plan of 
concentration (Marlboro's equivalent of 
a major) involves "examining social re- 
sponses to climate change," he said. He has 
pursued that study through one-on-one 
tutorials with faculty exploring the psy- 
chology, history, sociology and literature of 
“the bystander effect.” Now he’s ready to 
get some hands-on knowledge. 

Hitchcock admitted that he's not sure 
how he’ll be able to combine life on the Bus 
with writing the paper he needs to submit 




to his campus adviser, John Sheehy. The 
vehicle has few electrical outlets, no 
phone-charging portals and no internet. 
But, Hitchcock said, he has assured the 
prof that he'll complete his work. 

Another EEI participant, Helen Walz, 
is a gap-year student from Minneapolis 
who confesses that she's still “figuring it all 
out.” She’s passionate about the sciences, 
she said, and may pursue an engineering 
degree, but for now she wants to learn 
more about the intersection of environ- 
mental issues and her chosen disciplines. 

TWo days before EEI’s Bus was sched- 
uled to depart from the Marlboro campus, 
students and faculty convened in a circle in 
the shade of a hemlock grove near the col- 
lege's solar greenhouse. Taylor balanced a 
whiteboard on his lap and used a marker to 
scribble down terminology and statistics. 
“Does anyone know the average caloric 
intake needed per day?” he asked. 

The group had been discussing food 
likes and dislikes in anticipation of grocery 
shopping for an upcoming backpacking 
trip in the Adirondacks and preparing 
their meals on the Bus. Aptly, Taylor re- 
framed the discussion around the theme 
of energy. He held up the whiteboard to 
display the term “EROI” — energy return 
on investment. Next, he asked student to 
consider the weight and nutrition value of 


a cabbage compared with that of a block 
of cheese. 

For the next 15 minutes, the conver- 
sation ranged widely, touching on the 
best foods to carry into the backcountry, 
industrial strategies for extracting fossil 
fuels, and the socioeconomic ramifica- 
tions of finding and purchasing organic 
foods while traveling through the rural 
Southeast. 

Yet the students managed to find the 
connections between those seemingly dis- 
parate topics — a pattern I remember well 
from my own time on the Bus. Between 
rolling up my sleeping bag, boiling water 
to wash pots and singing folk songs as the 
bus barreled toward another rendezvous 
with a resource person, I got an education 


that strayed well beyond the boundaries 
of course descriptions, showing me how 
different disciplines could inform one 
another. 

Officially, these new EEI students will 
earn 15 credits this semester, completing 
requirements for five different courses 
with names such as Leading and Learning 
for Transformation and Resilience, and 
Energy Issues and Sustainable Solutions. 
For gap-year, transfer and regularly ma- 
triculated students, the cost of the program 
can be covered in multiple ways, including 
Marlboro tuition, through which students 
are eligible for financial aid. 

For the faculty, this relaunch of the 
Bus is the culmination of years of dogged 
efforts. A veteran instructor for the Bus 


program, 61-year-old Lindwall said he 
feels giddy excitement about returning: 
“Do I really get to do this again?" He ad- 
mitted that he also wonders if he has the 
stamina for a 24-7 work commitment: 
“Can I really run that hard for that long?" 
he asked rhetorically. 

Both Lindwall and Taylor will be back 
for EEI’s spring semester, a trip focused on 
sustainable food and farming in California. 

Taylor's emotions ran high as he recalled 
getting behind the Bus’ wheel and start- 
ing its engine for the first time since 2010. 
That happened in 2013, when EEI offered 
students a 10-day immersion course in ex- 
treme energy during their fall break. 

Embarking on that trip, Taylor scanned 
the wide mirror above his dashboard, 
surveying the Bus' contents: kitchen 
implements bungeed securely in the back, 
books tucked away on the shelves, tents 
and sleeping bags piled high in the tent 
bin, and students talking excitedly on the 
bench seats behind him. To his surprise, 
Taylor said, he felt a small knot of emotion 
in his throat. Then he fixed his eyes on the 
road ahead and drove. © 
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How to avoid helicopter mom 

BY JAMES LYNCH 

S ome professors begin the first lecture of the year 
with a warningto their classes: “Don’t be the student 
whose parents contact me.” This is usually accom- 
panied by a story of one such unfortunate student. 
The story itself is a secondary warning that, if your parents do 
contact your professor, you will be the subject of Poli Sci 101 
ridicule for the next 20 years. 

As the room fills with nervous laughter, it is easy to distance 
yourself from these blameworthy students. Probably like 
everyone else, I never thought helicopter parenting 
would happen to me. 

The term “helicopter parenting" represents fear 
to some and a punch line to others. Over-involved 
parents are everywhere, from the mom who yells at 
a mortified second-grader playing shortstop to wear 
his athletic cup to the dad who calls up his 24-year- 
old offspring's boss to demand a raise. It’s easy to 
laugh — until it becomes your reality. 

While most parents have their 
child's best interests at heart, the 
overstepping of personal and pro- 
fessional boundaries are hallmarks 
of the formidable helicopter parent. 

When you’re in college, away from 
home for the first time, the rotors really 
start spinning. 

1 had no idea what I was doing when I entered 
college, like the vast majority of freshmen. While 
did well enough in my classes grade-wise, they were 
a rather random assortment of studies that I 
for their availability rather than my intellectual 
desire. Such is the life of a first-year student at a 
small liberal arts school. But I was pretty sure I 
could figure it out on my own. My mother was 
never going to call my professors. 

Like any good young man who was 
raised in all-American suburbia, I made 
sure I called my parents every week. 

OK, I texted them sometimes, and maybe 
they had no idea if I was alive during the month of 
October. But as I tried to navigate a world of new expe- 
riences and responsibilities, I listened to my parents’ advice, 
even if I sometimes ignored it. Our phone conversations 
touched on standard things: life at home, how the dog was 
doing, my attempts to make new friends, how laundry works, 
my academic pursuits and a slew of other issues. 

While I was undergoing the typical college-freshman soul 
searching, my academic wanderings were a lot more concern- 
ing for my mother. One evening, as we talked about the merits 
of signing up for this class or that, she got fed up with my inde- 
cision and announced, “Well, I’ll just call your adviser and see 
what he thinks." 


Oh, no! This was ex- 
actly what I had been warned 
about. My pulse raced. Worst-case sce- 
narios flashed before my eyes. I felt like Arnold 
Schwarzenegger yelling, “Get to da choppa!” in 
Predator. How many professors had my mother al- 
ready contacted withoutbothering to tell me? Maybe 
all of them! She probably sent them baked goods and 
my high school senior photo so they would remember 
my face. I imagined tenured professors sipping locally 
oasted coffee as they chortled at the young Lynch boy 
whose mother emailed about an extension, argued a grade 
or asked if I seemed to be getting along with my classmates. 

My adviser, the very professor my mother wanted to 
contact, would react especially poorly. I imagined him 
sitting at his desk, working though his emails, reading my 
mother’s plea for help. He is not really the computer type, 
nor the ask-mother-for-help type. He is more the I-was-on- 
the-Oxford-boxing-team, my-drive-to-the-lane-is-savage, 
1-take-care-of-myself type. Surely he would spit out the 
tacks he’d had for breakfast as he read, “Hi, Dan, my name 
is Barb, I am James' mother." 

I was going to look softer than a Pillow Pet, the intel- 
lectual equivalent of undercooked raisin bread. 

I blurted out, “No!” to my mother as quickly as I could, 



but I knew it wouldn't be enough. 
“No” was a mere diversion for a heli- 
copter parent. I was the awkward and 
gangly matador sidestepping a charg- 
ing bull. (Though, in fairness, this 
bull is incredibly caring and makes a 
delicious spinach quiche.) I had to do 


anticipated her squirming. But all she 
said was, “Yeah, just be safe, James. 
Thanks for letting me know what you 
are doing.” 

What? OK, I thought the job 
sounded cool, but I told my mother 
about it to scare her, more than any- 
thing. I didn’t know what to say. I 


After convincing my mother that 
I would determine what classes to 
take by myself, I put my best effort 
into figuring out how to avoid her 
helicoptering in the future. If 
my mother was frustrated 
by my indifference and i 
limited knowledge, A 
I would give her as 
much as I could. * 

From that point 
on, I began to share with her 
information to bore a Suprem 
justice. If she wanted 
to know what was 
going on, I told her. 

It would not suffice 
to say my Greek his- 
tory class was "great.” 

Instead, I described 
in great detail the 
heroic escape of Arion 
upon the backs of 
wild dolphins. While 



n’t 


I 






lunch break, I gave 
her my analysis of the 
73rd Federalist Paper 
and the veto power of 
the executive. I told 
her about every new 
friend, every class, 
everything. 

I gave her helicop- 
ter a turbulence of 
information it could 
not handle. 

On one phone call, to 
uncomfortable I could make her, 
told my mother about a job listing for 
an alligator wrestler on craigslist. The 
position “had always been a dream of 
mine,” I told her. I eagerly awaited 
hearing her concern, gleefully 


MAYBEALL 
OF THEM! 


■e just how 


wanted to wrestle 
alligators. The pros- 
pect of waving hello 
with three and a half 
fingers for the rest of my 
life just didn't seem all that 
at. 

My mother was being unbeliev- 
ably cool. She didn’t call my professors 
or question my judgment. She seemed 
to trust me and let me do what I was 
interested in doing. It was almost as 
if ... what she wanted 
all along was for me to 
take responsibility. 

Though I didn’t 
pursue the alligator- 
wrestling job, my 
mother did not object 
when I pursued other 
questionable activi- 
ties: guiding treks in 
the mountains of 
New Mexico, canoe- 
ing to New York 
City, studying abroad 
in Amsterdam. My 
mother had turned 
from a helicopter 
parent into a just-tell- 
me-what-the-heli-is- 
happening-in-your-life 
parent. 

Perhaps I will sug- 
gest that my professor 
start his next freshman class not with 
a lecture about avoiding phone calls, 
but rather with one about making 
them: “Call your parents,” he could 
say “They’re probably pretty cool.” ® 


James Lynch is 
College. 


senior at Middlebury 
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Moor, Please 

Theater review: The Hound of the Baskervilles, Lost Nation Theater 



C omedy and mystery both 
depend on surprise. If a detec- 
tive story begs viewers to try 
to guess ahead, a comedy asks 
them to lean back and let the laughs 
happen, but both rely on the delight of 
the unexpected. In a stage adaptation of 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Hound of the 
Baskervilles, now running in repertory 
at Lost Nation Theater, authors Steven 
Canny and John Nicholson sprinkle a 
little mystery on top of a large serving 
of fun. They send Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Watson romping from Baker Street 
to the English moors, using the well- 
known story as a sturdy scaffold for 
humor. 

The Baskerville family seems to be 
suffering from a family curse, as each 
successive heir drops dead on the spooky 
moors around the ancestral home. Or is 
it natural causes? Perhaps the rumors 


of a ghostly hound are true? Flaky sus- 
picions are just what Holmes was born 
to explode; he’ll take the case, protect 
young Henry Baskerville from untimely 
death and find the logical answer. 

In this play’s world, though, Holmes 
is a little too lost in his own fame to do 
much deducing, and Watson is over- 
loaded with potential suspects sporting 
false beards and shifty looks. Clues are 
few, and none matters as much as the 
punch lines. 

This production is so playful that 
it's harder to stop laughing than to 
start. Conan Doyle’s story has been 
adapted for stage and screen many 
times, but this version from Brit wits 
Canny and Nicholson uses the quick- 
change, wink-wink style of The 39 Steps 
to dazzle the audience. Three actors 
play 16 roles and spend a little time as 
their real-life selves, as well. The play 


is an anything-for-a-laugh comedy 
atlas, using slapstick, witty wordplay, 
sight gags, disappearing pants, physical 
comedy, playful props and direct ad- 
dress to the audience. 

When alocal says, “Nightfalls quickly 
on the moors,” he means sunset consists 
of a doink sound effect and a light cue. 
Director Kathleen Keenan takes the 
script’s artificiality even farther by using 
props that are flattened to suggest two- 
dimensionality; she has the characters 
play snooker on a triangular suggestion 
of a table with sound effects standing in 
for the moving balls. Much of the humor 
is based on the crazy joy of suspending 
disbelief — not because it's easy to be 
tricked but because it’s so much fun to 

The script demands you check your 
reverence for Holmes at the door. Not 
only are his crime-solving powers a 





tad shaky here, he’s more interested in 
proclaiming himself a mastermind than 
doing much real deducing. Even the at- 
tempt to utter Holmes’ quintessential 
pronouncement, “Once you eliminate 
the impossible, whatever remains, 
however improbable, must be the 
truth” is foiled in a hilarious, bumbled 
paraphrase. 

Comedy should be enjoyed, not 
dissected, but it’s worth noticing a bit 
of the craft underneath this nonstop 
funny performance. Under Keenan’s 
direction, the three fine actors produce 
their hilarious effects with enormous 
economy. There’s no wiggling, jabber- 
ing or look-at-me mugging. Often broad 
comic characters are built 
from such excess, but 
this production produces 
far funnier results with 
a less-is-more philoso- 
phy. The show’s bedrock 
principle is perfect, crisp 
exchanges. Each 
supports the others, 
sometimes literally — 
you’ll be surprised who 
ends up in whose arms. 

Instead of competing for 
laughs, they keep turning 
the spotlight cleanly on each other. 

With a lot of quick changes, 
Christopher Scheer plays Holmes and 
pretty much all the threats, real and 
imagined, to Henry Baskerville's well- 
being. These include a highly suspicious 
butler, a creepy naturalist and the exotic 
Cecile, whose presumed beauty, lush 
Spanish accent and proficiency in the 
tango captivate the young Baskerville. 
Scheer is masterful in making Sherlock 
pompous enough to be funny but never 
hateful in his vanity. He grasps at dig- 
nity with a shake of his cloak and pon- 
tificates with a languid confidence. His 
self-absorption is so complete that, like 
Watson, we really don’t want to wake 

In this story, Watson is the main pro- 
tagonist, charged with collecting clues 
on Sherlock’s behalf. Scott Renzoni 
plays the role with endearing zeal, a 
sidekick hoping for his big break. Alas, 
deep-seated panic has him reaching too 
reflexively for his gun, and it’s as flat and 
fake as the other props. Renzoni gives 
Watson little flickers of understanding, 


playing over an open, childlike face that 
gleams as he struggles to marshal his 
suspicions. A precise comic, he carves 
out just the right amount of space and 
time for each joke, never overselling or 
under-delivering. 

Leighton Samuels is the third leg of 
a rock-solid ensemble. He plays Henry, 
as well as assorted sources of exposition 
and/or gags, starting with a standout 
death scene to introduce and quickly 
dispatch Charles Baskerville. Samuels 
uses just enough exaggeration to am- 
plify his characters without making 
them parodies. His accents are fun, and 
he moves with such limber abandon 
that he's a pleasure to watch die, lunge, 
feel and then fight off a 
heart attack, light up with 
proper English lust at the 
sight of the fan-fluttering 
Cecile, and jump from 
costume to costume. 

With more than 400 
sound and light cues, this 
production relies on pre- 
cise technical execution 
from actors and crew. The 
few and forgivable mishits 
on Thursday only prove 
that human beings are at 
the controls of this complex apparatus. 
Designers Alex Zinovenko, lighting, 
and Frank DiSalvo Jr., sound, shower 
us with effects that energetically propel 
the story. Charis Churchill’s costumes 
and Janine Woods-Thoma's set design 
produce a comic fantasy world. 

The play is no homage to Holmes, 
but it does honor the great detective's 
willingness to challenge appearances 
and assumptions. By fooling with the- 
ater's boundaries and conventions for 
creating illusion, the show invites the 
audience to laugh its way to a little dis- 
covery: What's real and what’s false is 
all a matter of being in on the trick. ® 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 
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Giving a Fig 

Paradiso Farm brings the Mediterranean to Charlotte by alice levitt 


D .H. Lawrence, never one to 
shrink from the erotic, wrote 
a poem called “Figs." Oddly, 
it chides “overripe” women of 
his day for their “self-assertion” while 
comparing female genitalia to the title 
fruit. This is described as “folded upon 
itself, and secret unutterable / And 
milky-sapped, sap that curdles milk and 
makes ricotta / Sap that smells strange 
on your fingers, that even goats won’t 

Lawrence’s comparison of figs to 
lady parts was nothing new. In ancient 
Greece, sykon, the word for fig, also 
meant vulva. The parallel seems obvi- 
ous: the soft tissue hidden within both, 
melting with sweet secrets. 


Yet, unless you grew up in the 
Mediterranean, that parallel might be 
lost on you. Far from yielding, fresh fruits, 
the figs at the grocery store were prob- 
ably shipped from California before they 
could ripen. The issue of food miles aside, 
travel simply doesn’t suit the ficus fruit 
As Lawrence put it, “ripe figs won’t keep.” 

Steve Colangeli knows that well. Aripe 
fig has a shelf life of only three days after 
it’s picked, says the Charlotte farmer, 
who has been growing seven cold-hardy 
fig varieties at his small Paradiso Farm. 
For the past year, Colangeli has been de- 
fying the conventional wisdom that figs 
are a warm-climate crop — and helping 
local chefs to rediscover the joy of the 
fruit in its freshest form. 


Colangeli is no stranger to adventurous 
agriculture. He’s tried his hand at growing 
apple and pear trees, exotic pawpaws, and 
goji berries. And though his grandparents 
once grew figs back in New Rochelle, 
N.Y., Colangeli didn’t consider growing 
them in Vermont until 2012, when “farm- 
dener” Lee Reich lectured on the subject 
at the winter Northeast Organic Farming 
Association of Vermont conference. 

As Colangeli leads a reporter into his 
Charlotte greenhouse, the musk of 35 
ripening fig trees, as well as turmeric and 
ginger plants, fills the nose. Mira, a 20- 
pound, blue-eyed miniature Australian 
shepherd, follows at his heels. 

“I thought it would take four years 
to sell them, but look where we are,” 


Colangeli says with wonder. He indi- 
cates an Italian honey fig tree laden with 
cream-colored fruit: “I counted 130 figs 
on that one.” 

Examining more closely, one can see 
honey oozing from some of the fruits’ 
“eyes” — the tiny seam on their round 
bottoms — that indicates that they’re 
ready for plucking. 

When he was preparing to grow 
figs himself, Colangeli got to know 
one of his father's acquaintances, “an 
old Italian lady” in Old Lyme, Conn., 
who had a two-story fig tree in her 
front yard. In winter, she would bend 
the tree over and cover it in insula- 
tion to help it resist the chill. From 
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Entrees 

NEW RESTAURANTS OPEN IN 
WINOOSKI AND BURLINGTON 
Winooski residents may 
have noticed an abrupt 
recent shake-up in the 
dining scene. On September 

10, THANH PHAM and BISHNU 

gurung unceremoniously 
closed their Dharshan 
Namaste Asian Deli at 212 
Main Street. The pair say 
they're currently expanding 
their popular restaurant 
in Burlington's New 
North End into the other 
Winooski Main Street space 
that until recently was their 
Namaste Asian Market. 

But 212 Main didn’t 
remain empty for long. 

ALYSSA VIGNEAULT and 
SUDERSHAN ADHIKARI Opened 
the SPICE TRADERS' KITCHEN 

there on Wednesday, 
September 16. While their 
opening menu includes 
some holdover favorites 
from Dharshan Namaste, 
it’s more squarely focused 


on food from Nepal, Burma 
and Adhikari's native 
Bhutan. 

The new restaurateurs 
met when Adhikari moved 
to Vermont in 2012 from 
the Nepali refugee camp 
he had called home for 
two decades. Vigneault 
was working at the time as 
an employment counselor 
for the Vermont Refugee 
Resettlement Program. 

At Spice Traders’ 
Kitchen, the pair makes 
momos from scratch, along 
with potato-and-veggie- 
filled samosas. Curries are 
central to the entree list. 
The Nepali tasting platter 
known as dal bhat includes 
a choice of curry with fried 
mixed veggies, dal, home- 
made yogurt and house 
pickles — all for $12. 

Though Vigneault says 
desserts aren’t popular in 
that part of the world, she’s 
using Asian ingredients 
to flavor western sweets, 


including saffron-lemon 
pound cake and chai- 
infused chocolate truffles. 



This past summer, L’Amante 
fans were devastated to 
learn that the downtown 
Burlington Italian restaurant 
would close in August after 
12 years in business. But 
when owners kevin and kathi 
cleary passed the torch to 
herve mahe, the French chef 
kept most of the L’Amante 
staff family together to open 
bistro de margot in its space. 

That in-house staff eased 
the new chef’s transition 
from his most recent 
position as chef at the Hilton 
Burlington's mounted cat. 
After minor renovations 
— Mahe reworked the 
lighting and painted, giving 
the space a clean, modem 
feel — the restaurant opened 
last week, serving unfettered 
bistro classics such as pork 


terrine with comichon, 
onion compote and Dijon; 
Burgundy escargots in 
herbed butter; pan-roasted 
quail; and steak fr ites. 

“I really feel like we 
are the only true French 
restaurant in town,” Mahe 
says. That said, he's lightened 
the fare and added modern 
twists — for instance, citrus 
meringue crowns the 
chocolate mousse — and he 
uses local ingredients rather 
than imported ones. 

On the drinks menu, 
several beers and a hand- 
ful of craft cocktails join 
wines from the chef's native 
France — 10 or so by the glass 
and a full page of bottles, 
representing virtually all of 
France’s wine-producing 
regions. 

What about those sad 
L’Amante devotees? Many 
are eating their tears, Mahe 
says. “We had tons of great 
feedback from the L’Amante 
regulars; some of them have 
come back several times al- 
ready. So that’s phenomenal." 

— H.P.E. 

Home to Roost 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION 
BREWERY PREPARES FOR 
OPENING 

When mark babson started 
kegging beer at magic hat 
brewing five or six years 
ago, he hoped the job would 
evolve into a career in beer. 
The Williston native had 
been homebrewing since 
his days at the University of 
Vermont. 

At Magic Hat, Babson 
progressed from kegging to 
cellar and lab work, then 
into brewing. “I was a little 
bit of a jack-of-all-trades,” he 
recalls. After a move to the 
Upper Valley, he landed at 

the WOODSTOCK INN STATION & 

brewery in North Woodstock, 
N.H. 

That was a fine gig, but 
Babson wanted to make his 
own beer, and not just at 
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her, Colangeli obtained clippings that 
produced floral-tasting figs, which he 
named after the town where he found 
them. They now grow in pots in the 
Charlotte greenhouse. In contrast to 
planting a whole new tree, Colangeli 



explains, a cut branch grows and pro- 
duces figs quickly. 

For now, his plants winter in “a big 
insulated closet.” Future plans include 
experimenting with high tunnels to see 
which fig varieties might survive all of 
Vermont’s seasons outside. Colangeli 
also hopes to expand his stock to 50 
trees — not including the ones that he 
sells to other growers — so he'll have 
more figs to supply to restaurants and 
food producers. 

In his second summer of reaching 
out to kitchens, he’s already making 
a name for himself on the culinary 
scene. Chef David Hugo of the Inn at 
Shelburne Farms led the charge last 
year when he began plating salads and 
desserts featuring the fruit. One recent 
example showcased slices of honey figs, 
candied walnuts and Champlain Valley 
Creamery’s triple cream, all piled atop 
greens and wreathed by plums. 

This September, Adam Spell of 
Shelburne’s Gusto Gelato has used a 
case of Colangeli’s figs in a limited-edi- 
tion gelato. And Bret Hamilton of Stone 
Corral Brewery is currently at work on 
a fig-and-ginger beer made from ingre- 
dients grown at Paradiso Farm. The 
new brew is set to debut on September 
26 at his Richmond taproom. 

But no local chef has embraced 
Colangeli's figs with the fervor of Marc 
Provencher at Shelburne’s Taverna 
Khione. Provencher discovered the 
farm this summer when he searched 
online for local figs to flavor his Greek 
dishes. “The fact that it came up with 
something right down the street was 
great," he recalls. 
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Paradiso still produces on a small 
scale, so Colangeli simply drops off a 
dozen figs in an egg crate whenever 
he has them. Rather than committing 
to a constant fig dish on the menu, 

IN TURKEY, THESE ARE 
MARKETED AS NATURAL 
. I COULD SELL THESE 
FDR $2D APIECE. 

STEVE COLANGELI, 
PARADISO FARM 

Provencher has been using the fruit to 
create nightly specials. In a single salad, 
he’ll include as many varieties as possi- 
ble to showcase the particular aesthetic 
qualities of each one. “I make sure we 
cut up three different ones and present 
it so the fig is showing, so you can see 
how beautiful it is inside,” he explains. 

Besides selling to restaurants, 
Colangeli hopes that next year he'll 


be a vendor at the Shelburne Farmers 
Market and share the fruits of his labor 
directly with customers. The eventual 
goal is to have 10,000 figs available per 
season. Yet growth presents Colangeli 
with a unique quandary: As the only fig 
grower in Vermont, he has no competi- 
tors to help him set pricing. 

He currently charges $1 a fig but is 
certain he could go much higher. “In 
Turkey, these are marketed as natural 
Viagra,” Colangeli says with a naughty 
grin. "I could sell these for $20 apiece.” 

And the demand is materializing. As 
word gets out about his uncommon crop, 
people track him down. Most recently, 
Colangeli has been hosting Bosnian im- 
migrants eager to buy trees to grow on 
their new land. As the figs dissolve in 
their mouths, he says, they recapture 
the lost flavors of their childhoods. 

While Colangeli has big plans for 
his figs, he admits that, for now, most 
of them never leave the greenhouse. 
It seems that the sensuous appeal of 
a sweet fig can be too tempting for the 
farmer to share. © 

Contact: alice@sevendays\’t.com 
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Fall for Beer 



The Sour Puss 

Four-Star Single-Hop series, 
h e rm itth ru sh brewery.com 


Dne of the fun things about living 
near any border is that “local” 
means “nearby,” geographical 
distinctions notwithstanding. In 
irattleboro, Hermit Thrush co- 
owner/breWmaster Christophe 
Gagne works just minutes from 
Four Star Farms in Northfield, 
Mass., which produces some of New 
England’s finest homegrown hops. 

This fall, Gagne honed in on three 
varieties — Magnum, Rakau (aka 
AlphAroma) and Teamaker — in three 
batches of single-hop Si 
Each brew begins 


super-tart pale 
with rich, juicy hop flavors rang- 
from Magnum’s pineapple and 
grapefruit to Rakau’s ripe mango and 
passion fruit to Teamaker’s fragrant 
jasmine, black tea and dried fruits. 

The hyper-local hops also impart 
a certain terroir that reflects the 
character of the region and farm. 
"These hops taste totally different 
than from anywhere else,” Gagne 
says. "Magnum is usually herby 
and spicy, but theirs has those 
tropical fruit aromas.” 

Sample the new sours at Hunger 
fountain Co-op on Thursday, 
September 24, or on draft at bars and 
restaurants for the next month or so. 
Look for Rakau in cans at Winooski’s 
Beverage Warehouse and Waterbury’s 
Craft Beer Cellar. 


Seven brews to toast the fading light 


W hen the leaves start to 
crisp, the mornings cool 
and tourists begin their 
annual leaf-peeping 
pilgrimage down Route loo, many 
Vermonters transform from sleek, 
summer humans into gnomish Shi re 
cliches in flannel-lined Carhartts, 
knit socks and Johnson woolens. 
Suddenly we’re picking apples and 
pressing cider in long-john layers and 
homespun sweaters. At day’s end, we 
gaze westward, tethering ourselves 
to the season’s final golden rays, 
clutching darkening harvest beers. 
From now until Thanksgiving, we 
sustain ourselves on these pleasures — 
and pumpkins galore. 

Well, maybe. Actually living in 
Vermont means we can pick and choose 
which of these fantasies to embrace, and 
which to leave to the hicks and hippies. 

Regarding those fall beers: Local 
brewers — and drinkers — Seem 
to be tiring of the old formula. 

Bottle shops remain stocked with 
mass-market pumpkin beers about 
now, but you’d be hard-pressed to find 
an up-and-coming Vermont brewery 
that’s released more than limited runs of 
a squashy new brew in the last two years. 

As brewers resist the production- 
based “seasonal drift” that forces 
autumn beers onto the shelves in late 
summer, they’re increasingly opting 
for styles grounded in tradition. And 
smaller breweries seem inclined to 
make whatever they want, regardless 
of the time of year. For hopheads who 
would rather turn into a pumpkin than 
drink one, fall 2015 is shaping up to be 
palate friendly, indeed. 

With the inaugural Vermont Beer 
Week wrapping up this weekend, brew- 
ers have been pouring dozens of new 
brews that span light and bright to malty 
and black. 

Find the seven picks below at 
Oktoberfest Vermont in Burlington, at 
SIPtemberfest in Fayston and at Beer 
Week events through Sunday, September 
27 ... and onward into autumn. 


The Summer 
Stowaway 


After raiding friends’ gardens earlier 
this summer, Drop-In brewmaster 
Steve Parkes and crew spent months 
test-batching a new beer flavored 
with strawberries and rhubarb. 

Several brews later, they figured 
it out: Parkes fermented a base beer 
using half barley, half 
i wheat and just a 
, touch of hops, 


; then aged 
the stewed fruit. 
;rl He kegged it just 

Vermont Heritage 
Brew Festival at 
Shelburne Museum on 
Labor Day weekend. 

The lightweight, barely wheaty 
brew opens with the scent of straw- 
berries, which stay front and center 
throughout the sip and impart a tinge 
of sweetness. Rhubarb is a quiet un- 
dertone, bringing mild astringency 
and a clean, crisp finish. 

It’s an unexpected brew from 
Parkes, who is known for brewing bal- 
anced, traditional beers. But lately the 
career brewer has broken that mold. 

In July Parkes poured a wacky Key 
lime-pie beer at Vermont Brewers 
Festival, and folks filed into queues I T < 
for a sip. “I guess we’re enjoying a • ■ 

newfound frivolity in what we’r 
doing,” he says. “It's nice to do 
something totally silly.” 

Get it at SIPtemberfest this week- 
end, or at Killington Brewfest from 
October 3 to 5. The beer is also on tap 
at Drop-In — until it’s gone. 

The Buxom Blonde 


Coffee Crafters to a light pilsner malt for 
a cloudy, straw-colored sipper that rings 
in at a sessionable 5.4 percent ABV. 

Though the hybrid first appeared 
last February, Lemnah has brewed it 
sparingly: once for Vermont Brewers 
Festival in July and now for Beer Week. 

On Wednesday, September 23, 
Lemnah will pour a micro-batch 
fermented with peanut butter 
(Juxtaposition Gone Nuts) at a 
Burlington Beer tap takeover at the 
Farmhouse Tap & Grill. The nutty ver- 
sion will be on tap at the brewery until 
it’s gone; look for the original in cans 
this November. 

The Smash Hit 




longtral 



What happens when you give a blonde 
chocolate and coffee, then treat her 
like a stout? You get a fiddly little 
brew that defies its own appearance, 
posing as a light 
brew while packing 
dark java flavor. 

In Juxtaposition, 
Burlington Beer 
founder and head 
brewer Joe Lemnah 
added Blue Bandana 
cocoa nibs and barrel-aged coffee 
from Brio Coffeeworks and Burlington 



Brewers have been making single- 
hop beers for some time now. But 
as rich, resin-y new cones such as 
Citra, Mosaic and Simcoe crept into 
the mainstream in recent years, 
brewers have been keen to explore 
them in beers that often mimic a 
front-man-heavy rock-and-roll band. 
The hops are in the limelight, while 
the nameless grains — 
which form the beer's 
structural backbone 
— hum backup 
vocals. 

At Long Trail, 
brewmaster Dave 
Hartmann is as 
excited about the 
botanicals as the next guy. 
But he also wanted to explore malts. 
This month, Long Trail launched 
a new series dubbed “SMaSH” 
(Single Malt and Single Hop), where 
Hartmann and team produce a few 
hundred barrels of beer matching one 
hop with one malt. 

The first in the series — a hoppy, 
caramel-rich brew made with a round 
pilsner malt, ale yeast and Galaxy 
hops — is big in malty mouthfeel and 
denser than many beers in its class, 
with a quiet, honeyed sweetness. 
Then there are the hops, all bright 
citrus and tropical fruits in a beer that 
pays homage to the youthful star and 
the backing band. 

Intrigued? Cans and kegs of the 
stuff dropped on Monday, so it’s 
around. When that's gone, keep an eye 
out for SMaSH #2 — a pale ale with 
Maris Otter malt and Mosaic hops — 
scheduled for December. 
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The Bigtime 

I’ve always been fond of Crop’s Idletyme 
IPA. The beer blends complex flavors 
— fruit and herbs, citrus and malt — and 
packs a boozy kick without numbing 
your tongue. Like most of brewmaster 
Will Gilson's creations, it’s more of an 
exercise in balance and restraint than a 
full-frontal sensory assault. 

Gilson introduced the double ver- 
sion, brewed on pale ale malts with 
Eureka and Equinox hops earlier this 
summer, but availability was sporadic 
until recently. Golden amber in color, 
Doubletyme is denser and cloudier than 
the original 
— Idletyme’s 
nice, older sib- 
ling, let’s say — 
with pleasant, 
grapefruit-y 
hops and subtle florals on the nose. 

The sip is all citrus and juice with a 
mild, bitter bite. As it warms, tropical 
fruits dominate, with a hint of bubble- 
gum. Overall, Doubletyme is a gentle 
DIPA, smooth and agreeable, the kind 
of beer you'll want to cozy up to and get 
to know better. Just be careftil: It's a full 
8 percent ABV. 


The Party Animal 



This weekend, Burlington hosts more 
than 30 local, regional and international 
brewers at its inaugural Oktoberfest 
Vermont celebration in Waterfront 
Park. Most of them are bringing a 
Marzen-style (aka Oktoberfest) lager. 

The style was traditionally brewed 
in Munich in spring, conditioned in 
caves and drunk through summer’s end. 
Stein-wielding Bavarians would finish 
it off during their marathon fall festival, 
which ends the first week of October. 




Switchback brewed the 
style for the first time 
a year ago. Malty but f 
crisp, with a direct hop 
character and clean 
finish, it was the ale- 
focused brewery's 
first lager and, with 
it, co-owner/brewmaster Bill Cherry 
threw a total ringer. The beer was so 
popular that Cherry kept it in produc- 
tion for months. Now, after a warm- 
weather hiatus, it’s back and widely 
available. Will its sophomore season last 
all winter? 


The Winter Warmer 



Named for Burlington's fetid Barge 
Canal, Queen City head brewer Paul 
Hale’s oatmeal extra stout funnels a 
veritable cereal bowl of oats, flaked 
barley, and Scottish and English malts 
into every sip. It's a heady amalgamation 
of grains and sweetness. 

Barge Canal pours straight black 
with an amber head and with a roast-y 
malt aroma that transforms from sweet 
grains to toffee/coffee on the tongue, 
with just a bit of dark java-cherry fruit. 
Though not 
as coating as 
Guinness, it’s a 
thick, creamy, 
mouth-filling 
sipper with 

small-bubbled 
effervescence to cut through the murk. 

It's available at the brewery, on draft 
at local bars and restaurants, and — since 
Queen City started shipping retail bot- 
tles this summer — perhaps on the shelf 
at your favorite filling station, along with 
Hale’s stellar Oktoberfest lager and a 
rotating cast of other brews. ® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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owners of purple-hued 
linda's in St. Albans. 

Ron Frey said on 
Monday morning that 
seeing the space vacant 
for so long made him and 
Ills wife feel a responsibil- 
ity to feed the Fairfax 
community. They're now 
doing so seven days a 
week from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
All the items on Erica’s 
four-page-long menu are 
available all day. 

Even after dark, diners 
can try what the menu 
bills as the “world’s great- 
est breakfast sandwich.” 
It features a sweet 
Mexican-style telera roll 
stacked with two fried 
eggs, sausage and cheese, 
all drizzled in maple 

Lunch and dinner at 
Erica’s bring a slew of 
hot sandwiches, includ- 
ing gravy-covered open 


nicely otter nop-centric 
pale ales alongside 
maltier brews such as 
an English-style brown 
ale. Winter will bring 
oatmeal stout. He’ll sell 
the beers in kegs to bars 
and restaurants and 
pour growlers in the 
brewery’s tasting bar 
and retail shop, along 
with bottled specialty 
beers (think barrel-aged 
and Belgian styles). 

While the opening 
date is still TBD, River 
Roost will become the 
largest of the area’s three 
breweries, joining two 
in nearby Tunbridge: 

BROCKLEBANK CRAFT BREWING 

and the forthcoming 

UPPER PASS BEER, which 

made its public debut at 
the Tunbridge World’s 
Fair this past weekend. 

Disclosure: Mark Babson 
is married to one of 
reporter Hannah Palmer 
Egan's close friends. 

— H.P.E. 


town hub the Country 
Pantry Diner closed 
in 2009. Since then, a 
number of owners have 
operated the restaurant 
for brief stints under 
that name and others, 
culminating in a lengthy 
closure that started last 

Now the rumor mill 

frey returned life to the 
building with the open- 
ing of ERICA S AMERICAN 

diner on Monday, 
September 21. Franklin 
County residents may 
already know the pair as 


stacks and creative burg- 
ers. For now, the options 
are identical to those 
at 2-year-old Linda’s, 
but Frey said that will 
change as the couple gets 
to know its new Fairfax 
clientele. 


home. Two years ago, he 
left Woodstock, secured 
funding and found a 
space in downtown 
White River Junction, 
where he has installed a 
10-barrel brew system. 

When river roost 
brewery opens later 
this fall, Babson will 


Finally 

Fairfax 

ERICA'S AMERICAN DINER 
TAKES OVER COUNTRY 
PANTRY SPACE 
It’s been a long rough 
patch for Fairfax’s 951 
Main Street. After more 
than 20 years in business, 
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calendar 


WED. 23 


PASTEL PAINTING WORKSHOP: Using a favorite 



supplies. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Wllliston, 
6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 878-4918. 


community 

PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: Participants converse 
freely in a confidential space without giving 
advice or solving problems. The Wei Iness Co-op. 
Burlington, 5-6 p.m. Free. Info, 777-8602. 


TURNON BURLINGTON: Communication games 
encourage participants to push past com- 
fort zones and experience deep connections. 
OneTaste Burlington, 7:30-8:30 p.m. $10. Info, 
410-474-9250, cjtffonetasteburllngton.us. 

VALLEY NIGHT: Matt Schrag provides the 

movies. Big Picture Theater and Cafe, Waltsfield. 
7:30-10 p.m. $5 suggested donation. Info. 

WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAYS: Giddyap! Visitors ex- 
plore the working dairy farm via this time-tested 
method of equine transportation. Billings Farm & 
Museum, Woodstock. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. $4-14; free for 
kids under 3. Info. 457-2355. 



Text Message 

Put down your cellphone, your 
laptop and your tablet, and dig 
out that dusty old typewriter 
for the second Type-In. Fans of 
Remingtons, Smith Coronas and 
Underwoods get an old-fashioned 
workout hauling their key-and-ink 
contraptions to Maglianero Cafe in 
Burlington. Longtime typists and 
neophytes alike are welcome to 
show, trade and sell their devices, 
compete in creative writing and 
speed-typing contests, and enter 
a raffle to win one of two print- 
producing machines. Organizer 
and Vermont Vintage Typewriters blogger Dave Wells is keyed up to offer a 
videoconference with Richard Polt, author of The Typewriter Revolution. 


TYPE-IN 



List your upcoming event here for free! 



CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS : 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY KRISTEN RAVIN. SEVEN DAYS EDITS FOR SPACE AND 
STYLE. DEPENDING ON COST AND OTHER FACTORS, CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE LISTED 




Decent Exposure 


For a performance artist like Janice Perry, whose body is her medium, a 
30-foot fall and the resulting injuries are serious business. Referring to the 
incident as an epic “literal and figurative fall from grace." the multimedia 
maven mines the experience for material for her one-woman show Naked 
at the Met. With previous stage shows such as Holy Sh"t! Stories From 
Heaven and Hell and Not Just Another Pretty Face, Perry has tackled issues 
ofgender, power and global politics head on with what Opening Doors calls 
“vulnerability, fierceness and wild humor.” Pern’ sheds her inhibitions and 
more at the FlynnSpace. 

JANICE PERRY: NAKED AT THE MET 

Friday, September 25, 730 p.m.. at FlynnSpace in Burlington. $21-25. Info. B63- 
5966. flynntix.org 





SEP.24&26 1 DANCE 


I n a YouTube video of his performance duo ShepparddeS, 
Barak ade Soleil enters the dance floor in a wheelchair, 
then, using a pair of forearm crutches, lifts himself 
out of his seat and begins to move. An artist, curator and 
consultant, Soleil says that while audience members may 
approach dancers with disabilities "with their perceptions 
of what a particular body may do," he hopes they'll come 
away with a new perspective. As a performer of color, his 
work also aims to spark conversations at the intersections 
of race, gender, sexuality and disability. Soleil Is a featured 
performer and speaker at the Clifford Symposium themed 
"The 'good' Body." 


The Long Haul 

After 45 years, Asleep at the Wheel remain 
a driving force in country music. Founded 
in 1970 in Paw Paw, WVa., the band has 
earned the title of the “Post-Modern Kings 
of Western Swing,” adding its own twist 
to classic country traditions. Nearly 100 
musicians have graced the rotating roster 
over four decades, including Vermonter 
Leroy Preston, who served a nine-year stint in 
the 70s. After 20 studio albums and as many 
singles on the Billboard country charts, the 
Ray Benson-fronted group continues to pick 
and grin, releasing Still the King: Celebrating 
the Music ofBob Wills andHis TexasPlayboys 
last March. 


calendar 


games 

DUNGEONS & DRAGONS NIGHT: Ouick think- 
ers 14 and up, grouped by age, rely on Invented 
personas to face challenges and defeat enemies. 
Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 5:30-7:45 
pm Free. Info, 264-5660. 

health & fitness 

DROP-IN GENTLE HATHA YOGA: Guided by 
breath, students rest restore and rejuvenate In 
a sequence of slow movements. Bring a personal 
mat. Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 4:30- 
5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their 
understanding of Buddhist principles and prac- 
tices. Wellspring Mental Health and Wellness 
Center, Hardwick, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 472-6694. 
MEDITATION & DISCUSSION GROUP: Teacher 
Barry Weiss encourages participants to quiet 
the mind for increased energy and decreased 
stress and anxiety. Spirit Dancer Books & Gifts, 
Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Donations, info. 
660-8060. 

MINDFUL WORKWEEKS: WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
MEDITATION: Give your brain a break at a mid- 
week "om‘ session followed by tea and conversa- 
tion. Milarepa Center, Barnet. 7-8 p.m. Donations. 
Info, 633-4136. 

NIA WITH LINDA: Drawing from martial arts, 
dance arts and healing arts, sensory-based move- 
ments push participants to their full potential. 
South End Studio, Burlington, 8:30 a.m. $14. Info. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: Ma'am, yes. 
ma'am! An exercise expert helps folks increase 
strength, energy and agility. Call for details. Private 
residence, Middlebury. 7-8 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 
PUSH-UPS IN THE PARK: Fitness fanatics get a 
sweat on at a fast and furious workout that ben- 
efits local charities. Oakledge Park, Burlington, 6-7 
a.m. $5-15 suggested donation. Info, 658-0949. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, intervals, power, plyomet- 
rics, endurance and diet define this high-intensity 
physical-fitness program. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 
RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: A Stretching 
session for all ability levels builds physical and 
mental strength to support healing. Turning 
Point Center, Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 861-3150. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND MEDITATION: The 

sacred sounds of Tibetan singing bowls, gong, 
dldgeridoo and drum send participants on a jour- 
ney exploring body, heart and soul. The Wellness 
Collective, Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Donations. 

Info, 540-0186. 

ZUMBA: Lively Latin rhythms fuel this dance-fitness 
phenomenon for all experience levels. Vergennes 
Opera House, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 349-0026. 

BRUSH BOTS: Tinkerers ages 6 and up use 
toothbrushes and tiny motors to craft moving 
robots. Fairfax Community Library. 3-4 p.m. Free; 
preregister; limited space. Info, B49-2420. 

CHESS CLUB: Players use strategic moves to 
capture the king. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 5:30 pjn. Free. Info, 223-4665. 

DCF BOOK CLUB: Eager readers in fourth grade 
and above voice opinions about Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher Award winner The Turtle of Oman by Naomi 
Shihab Nye. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 1-2 p.m. 
Free. Info. 748-8291. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: Wee ones get 
the wiggles out with songs and narratives. Highgate 
Public Library, 10 a.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 
‘RUNNING ON E’: The Improbable Players pres- 
ent an emotional play portraying four friends 
divided by their opinions about drinking and drug 
use. Gateway Center, Newport 7 p.m. Free. Info, 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engrossing plots 
unfold Into activities for kids up to age 6 and their 
grown-ups. Jaqulth Public Library, Marshfield, 
10-11:30 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

language 

BEGINNER ENGLISH LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 
build a foundation in reading, speaking and writ- 
ing. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 863-3403. 

INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED SPANISH 
CONVERSATION GROUP: Language learners hone 
their skills en espahol with instructor Malguallda 
Gomez. Community Room, Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. B65-7211. 

Igbtq 


JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE FREE SPEAKER 
SERIES: Professor James Bozeman examines the 
electoral equation in ‘Using Math and Computer 
Science to Help Ensure Competitive Elections." 
Room 207. Bentley Hall. Johnson State College, 
4-5:15 p.m. Free. Info, 635-1327. 

RUTLAND DEATH CAF$: Folks meet for a conver- 
sation about death, aimed at accessing a fuller 
life. Pyramid Holistic Wellness Center, Rutland, 
7-9 p.m. Free; donations accepted. Info, 353-6991. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT PETERSEN LECTURE. 
PART 1: Amazonian archaeology scholar Michael 
Heckenberger takes to the podium at the first 
installment of the lecture series honoring ar- 
chaeologist Jim Petersen. University of Vermont 
Fleming Museum of Art, Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 479-1928. 


GENDER PRIDE BOOK CLUB: Page-turners evoke 
lively discussions among readers. Pride Center of 
Vermont Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


soundscape support Djanet Sears' play rooted In 
African storytelling traditions. Centaur Theatre, 
Montreal, 8 p.m. $25-53.50. Info, 514-288-3161. 

music 

AUDREY BERNSTEIN QUARTET The jazz Singer, 
accompanied by Joe Capps, John Rivers and Geza 
Carr, stuns with her virtuosic vocal stylings. 
Juniper. Burlington, 8:30-10:30 p.m. 

Free. Info, 651-5027. 

BERN DOWN FOR WHATT: A 
BENEFIT CONCERT FOR BERNIE 
SANDERS: Five local bands 
strike up In support of the 
presidential candidate while 
politically active attendees 
register to vote and offer 
campaign donations. ArtsRiot. 

Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. Info, 

540-0406. 

THE BLACKBERRY BUSHES & ^ 

RECKLESS BREAKFAST Americana, 
bluegrass and good vibes carry through 
the museum when the two string bands perform 
an acoustic concert. Main Street Museum, White 
River Junction, 8 p.m. $10; BYOB. Info, 356-2776. 
SINGERS & PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: 
Musiciansof all levels bringvoices and gearto 
meet and mingle with fellow performers. The 
Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 5-6 p.m. Free. Info. 
999-7373. 


theater 

LA SCALA CLASSIC OPERAS: LA DONNA DEL 

LAGO': A broadcast screening treats opera devo- 
tees to a performance of RossiniS famous work. 
Catamount Arts Center, SL Johnsbury. 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 748-2600. 

words 

BRENDAN KELLY: Western environmentalism 
meets Chinese medicine in 7he Yin and Yang of 
Climate Crisis. Phoenix Books. Burlington, 7 p.m. 
$3; limited space. Info. 448-3350. 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: CHAPTER 
FOCUS: Folks give feedback on selections of 
up to 40 pages penned by Burlington Writers 
Workshop members. 22 Church SL, 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free; preregls- 
1 ter at meetup.com; limited space. 

Info, 383-8104. 

ROBERT BELENKY: There wont 
i be a dull moment when the 
^ psychologist excerpts Capl'n 

f s Bob's Adventures In Child 
7. Psychology. Kellogg-Hubbard 
- Library, Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 223-3338. 



THU. 24 


agriculture 

WORKSHOP: MYCO-LANDSCAPING: W 

Mycology 101! Members of MoTown Mushrooms 
teach the basics of cultivating gourmet and me- 
dicinal species. Hinge, Burlington, 6-7 pjn. Free; 
preregister. Info. 923-3086. 


seminars 

BIKES FOR BEGINNERS WORKSHOP: A lesson In 
DIY maintenance readies cyclists for on-the-road 
repairs. Bike Recycle Vermont. Burlington, 5:30- 
7:30 p.m. Donations: preregister. Info, Christines 
bikerecyclevt.org. 

FALLS PREVENTION WORKSHOP: In recognition 
of Falls Prevention Awareness Day, therapists 
from the University of Vermont conduct indi- 
vidualized screenings and promote practices for 
getting around safely. Montpelier Senior Activity 
Center, 1-3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 223-2518. 


TEA & BRUSHES: Artists ages 16 and up tap into 
their creative sides at a painting party led by Julie 
Griffis. Fairfax Community Library, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
$25; preregister. Info, 849-2420. 

business 

STRATEGY FOR SUCCESS SERIES: BLOGGING 
BOOT CAMP FOR BUSINESSES': Author Joy 
Choquette outlines how online content can 
attract potential customers and augment mar- 
ketplace presence. St. Albans Free Library, 4-5:30 
p.m. $10; free for members: preregister; limited 
space. Info, 524-2444. 


sports 

WOMEN’S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to the 
hoop! Ladies dribble up and down the court 
during an evening of friendly competition. See 
meetup.com for details. Lyman C. Hunt Middle 
School, Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, carmen- 
georgevt@gmail.com. 

JENNIFER PHARR DAVIS: The 2012 National 
Geographic Adventurer of the Year retraces 
her steps in "My Ongoing Love Affair With the 
Appalachian Trail." Fletcher Room, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 


community 

BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL MEETING: 

Two-wheeled travelers get In gear to discuss ways 
to Improve conditions for cyclists and pedestri- 
ans. Burlington City Hall, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 
861-2700. ext. 103. 

M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Folks of any and all gender Iden- 
tities convene for a casual discussion of topics 
ranging from Inequality to language and media 
to food. The Wellness Co-op. Burlington, 2-3 p.m. 
Free. Info, 370-5369. 


conferences 

CLIFFORD SYMPOSIUM: "The gootf Body" guides 
a three-day exploration of the role of physical- 
ity In defining public and private Identities. 
Middlebury College, noon. Free. Info, 443-6433. 
MANUFACTURED IN VERMONT: A business-to- 
buslness trade show and conference connects 
makers with contractors for enhanced supply 
chain opportunities. Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Essex Junction. 9 a.m,-5 p.m. Free. Info, 262-0138. 

dance 

CLASSICAL BALLET MASTER CLASS: Aspen Santa 
Fe Ballet performers school intermediate and ad- 
vanced students ages 16 and up in contemporary 
steps. Straus Dance Studio, Berry Sports Center. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.FL, 5:30 pjn. $10. 
Info, 603-646-2422 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.23. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 

WED.23, Tracy Hall, Norwich. noon-5:30 p.m. 
Williamstown Middle/High School, 12:30-5:30 p.m. 
FEAST & FIELD MARKET: Locally grown produce, 
homemade tacos and jazz standards and origi- 
nals by the Neptunes are on the menu at a pasto- 
ral party. Clark Farm, Barnard, market, 4:30-7:30 
p.m.; concert 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 999-3391. 
LIVE BROADCAST OF POPE FRANCIS ADDRESS: 
Climate change, economic justice and Immigra- 
tion are likely to be on the agenda when the 
Catholic Church official speaks to a joint session 
of Congress. First Unitarian Universalist Society. 
Burlington, 10-11 a.m. & 7-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
862-5630. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Explorations of 
the Inn and its grounds culminate In a traditional 
cup-and-saucer affair. The Inn at Shelburne 
Farms, 2:30-4 p.m. $18; preregister. Info, 
985-8442. 

TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Teens answer questions 
about computers and devices during one-on- 
one sessions. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston, 4-6 p.m. Free; preregister for a time 
slot Info, 878-4918. 

film 

ITVFEST: Fans of indie cinema fete the industry's 
top talents at the annual Independent Television 
and Film Festival. Various Dover locations, 11 a.m.- 
7 p.m. $49-400. Info. 780-0031. 

0: THE WINGED SERPENT: An unemployed piano 
player is the only person who can stop a flying 
lizard from wreaking havoc In this 1982 film as 
part of the Cinema Casualties series. ArtsRiot 
Burlington, 9 p.m. Free. Info. 540-0406. 
TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: '45 YEARS': A 
secret surfaces, causing a rift between a longtime 
couple in this 2015 drama. Spaulding Auditorium, 
Hopkins Center for the Arts. Dartmouth 
College. Hanover, N.H., 4 & 7 p.m. $6-12 Info, 
603-646-2422 

WHO PAYS THE PRICE?': Director Heather White 
leads a discussion following a screening of the 
documentary that tallies the human cost of elec- 
tronics production. Woodstock Town Hall Theatre, 
preshow reception. 6 p.m.; screening and discus- 
sion, 7:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 457-3981. 

THE WOLFPACK': This 2015 documentary sheds 
light on six brothers whose father confined them 
to their Manhattan apartment until adulthood. 

A discussion follows. Film House, Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts Center, Burlington, 7 
p.m. $5-8; free for Vermont International Film 
Foundation members. Info, 864-7999. 

food & drink 

BARK & BREW SERIES: Pups romp around the 
HSCC play yard while snacks and craft beers 
tempt pet owners' taste buds. Humane Society of 
Chittenden County, South Burlington. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. $10. Info, 702-985-8980. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


THE 5ARRE OPERA HOUSE 


pies alike woo seekers of produce, crafts ; 
maple goodies. Hannaford Supermarket, 
4-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 893-1009. 

ON-FARM DINNER: Diners dig Into Th 
wraps made with farm-raised ingredients, 
wet their whistles with fresh-pressed cide 
tour follows. Peace of Earth Farm, Albany, 
7:30 pm Free. Info. 755-6336. 

UVM MEDICAL CENTER FARMERS MARKET: 
Locally sourced meats, vegetables, bakery iti 



an African-inspired let 
Bangoura. Red Cedar School, Br 
$13-15. mro, B 59-1302. 

JAZZ RESIDENCY WITH BRUCE 


COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: A 20-minu 
guided practice led by Andrea O'Connor c 
stress and tension. Tea and a discussion 
Winooski Senior Center, 6:30-7:30 p.m. F 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Interval training f 
participants improve strength, agility, er 


10:30-11:30 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Students sculpt lean muscles and gain menu 
focus when using wooden replicas of the wea| 
North End Studio A Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.rr 
$10. Info, 578-9243. 

PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: Fitness fanatic 
drop in to fine-tune their flexibility, posture ai 


.UB: Brightly colored 
plre developing minds. 


PRESCHOOL STORY Til 


THURSDAY PLAYTIME: Cl 

Dorothy Ailing Memorial I 


WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET Cultivators ■ 

splratlons at a weekly outdoor emporium. Rusty 
Parker Memorial Park, Waterbury, 3-7 p.m. Free. 

health & fitness 

CLINICAL AROMATHERAPY: From spike lavender 
to Siberian fir to balsam copaiba, AroMed's 


bass player serve up syncopated rhythms at 
a weekly gig. Big Picture Theater and Cafe. 
Waitsfleld, 7-9:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 496-3? 


p.m. Free. Info, 899-3193. 

VERMONT LIBERTARIAN PARTY TOWN CAUCUS 
FOR SOUTH BURLINGTON: South Burlington vot- 
ers who have not yet participated in a caucus this 
year elect officers and discuss local issues, Shaw's, 
South Burlington, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 373-3984. 

seminars 

NAMI VERMONT FAMILY-TO-FAMILY CLASS: The 

standing between individuals struggling with 


Info, 800-639-6480, e> 


tonrugbyevents@gmail.com. 

talks 

BARAK ADE SOLEIL: The performance artist 

Symposium. A reception follows. See calendar 
spotlight. Robison Hall, Mahoney Center for the 
Arts. Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Inro. 

FRED WISEMAN: Tire researcher discusses the 

to recover ancient Abenaki crops, seeds and 
indigenous culinary practices. Intervale Center. 
Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 
Joyce@intervale.org. 

PEACE PLEDGE CEREMONY: Serbian peace activ- 
ist Srdja Popovlc delivers the rousing keynote 
speech "Blueprint for Revolution." McCarthy Arts 
Center, St. Michael's College. Colchester, 7 p.m. 


m Petersen. University of Vermont F 
useum of Art Burlington, 7 p.m. Free 



9-time Grammy winners! 

'The Kings of Texas Swing” 

Frl.. September 25,8 pm 

sponsored by 

George & Koch Dental Associates 

media support from WDEV& WLVB 




Bank CELEBRATION SCRIES 

Great Big Sea frontman 

Sat. Sept. 26. 8 p.m. 

sponsored by: 

Miles Supply, MassMutual & 
Granite Industrie? of Vermont 
media support from THE POINT 


For tickets, call the Barre Opera House at B02-476-B1BB 
or order online at www.barreoperahouse.org 


WilliarriEddy 

LectureSeries presents 


Elizabeth 

Kolbert 

October 2 nd , 2015 

7 PM 

at the St. Johnsbury School 


amantlc comedy staged by Lost I 
lontpeller City Hall Auditorium. 7 
Ifo. 229-0492. 


FairbanksMuseum.org 


: BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 


FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





calendar 


•AUGUST: OSAGE COUNTY': Repressed truths 
and unsettling secrets come to light when a 
midwestern patriarch goes missing In a Castleton 
University Department of Theater Arts produc- 
tion. Caseila Theater. Castleton University, 7 p.m, 
$7-12. Info, 468-1119. 

•CURTAINS': A musical-theater-loving detective 

is slain during her opening night curtain call in 
this murder-mystery spoof. Hyde Park Opera 
House, 7-9:45 p.m. $12-18. Info. 888-4507. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM: THE '40S 
MUSICAL': Oberon, owner of Kings Ice Cream 
Parlor is jealous of Tatiana's success as propri- 
etor of the Fairy Dust Diner in an adaptation of 
Shakespeare's comedy set in post-World War II 
Indiana. Stowe Town Hall Theatre, 8 p.m. $15-25. 
Info, 253-3961. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: A broadcast produc- 
tion of George FarquharS The Beaux' Stratagem 
follows two fiscally irresponsible men on a 
quest to marry for money. Palace 9 Cinemas, 
South Burlington, 2 & 7 p.m. $18. Info. 863-5966. 
Catamount Arts Center. St. Johnsbury, 7 p.m. $16- 
24. Info, 748-2600. 

THE QUESTION': The Green Candle Theater 
Company presents a wordplay by John Milton 
Oliver that digs deep into life's negotiations, both 
simple and complex. Off Center for the Dramatic 
Arts, Burlington, 8 p.m. $10-12. Info, 863-5966. 
‘RUN FOR YOUR WIFE': A London cabbie confronts 
complications as he attempts to get away with 
having two spouses In this knee-slapper by Ray 
Cooney. Waterbury Festival Playhouse, 7:30 p.m. 
$17.50-35. Info. 498-3755. 

words 

EVENING BOOK DISCUSSION: Lady ChetCerleyS 
Lover by D.H. Lawrence Inspires conversation 
among readers. Essex Free Library. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 879-0313. 

NEIL SHEPARD: Poetry pundits sit In for stan- 
zas from Homlnld Up. Steams Performance 
Space. Johnson State Col lege, 4 p.m. Free. Info, 

ORAL STORYTELLING WORKSHOP: Wordsmlths 
Join Burlington Writers Workshop members in a 
"Moth'-style exploration of telling tales aloud. 22 
Church St., Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free: preregister. 
Info, 383-8104. 


FRI.25 

activism 

BUILDING VERMONT'S MORAL ECONOMY: A 

community conversation addresses the lack of 
economic equity in the Green Mountain State. 
Middlebury St. Stephen's on the Green Episcopal 
Church, 8-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 310-4625. Danville 
Congregational Church. noon-l:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

agriculture 

INTERVALE CENTER TOUR: A pastoral strol I high- 
lights Innovative programs and a rich agricultural 
history. Intervale Center. Burlington. 10-11 a.m. 
Free; preregister. Info, 660-0440, ext. 113. 

community 

BURLINGTON BIKE PARTY: FARMLAND': 

Costumed riders spin their wheels on a themed 
monthly ride through the Queen City. Personal 
lights required. Meet at the northeast corner of 
the park at the start time. Burlington City Hall 
Park, 7:30-10 pjn. Free. Info, burlblkeparty@gmail. 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior 
citizens and their guests catch up over a shared 
meal. Montpelier Senior Activity Center, noon-1 
p.m. $7-9; preregister. Info, 262-6288. 


MAGGIE’S ADULT FIBER FRIDAY: Veteran knitter 
Maggie Loftus facilitates an informal gathering 
of crafters. Main Reading Room, Brownell Library, 
Essex Junction, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 6mag- 
gie2@myfairpoint.net. 

dance 

ASPEN SANTA FE BALLET: An eclectic repertoire 
of cutting-edge choreography comes alive with 
a combination of athleticism and grace. Moore 
Theater. Hopkins Center for the Arts, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover. N.H.. 8 p.m. $17-50. Info. 
603-646-2422. 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: FOXTROT: Samir 
Elabd leads choreographed steps for singles and 
couples. Jazzerclze Studio, Wllliston, introductory 
lesson. 7-8 p.m.: dance, 8-9:30 p.m. $6-14. Info, 
862-2269. 

ECSTATIC DANCE VERMONT: A movement 
session with the Green Mountain Druid Order 
Inspiresjoy, transformation and divine connec- 
tions. Auditorium, Christ Church, Montpelier, 7-9 
p.m. $10. Info, 505-8010. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.23. 

education 

VERMONT SCIENCE TEACHERS OF THE YEAR 
AWARDS CEREMONY: The Vermont Academy of 


Auditorium, Medical Education 
Center Pavilion, UVM Medical 
Center, Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. 
Info, wlnkler@mlddlebury.edu. 


Northwoods Stewardship Center, East xj 
Charleston, 9 a.m. Free: preregister. Info, 
723-6551, ext. 304. 

UNDER ONE SKY: ENDING POVERTY. 
INEQUALITY & CLIMATE CHANGE': Speakers fo- 
cus on ways the public can participate in the ONE 
Campaign, Bono's organization aimed at ending 
poverty and preventable disease. Amphitheater, 
Davis Center. UVM, Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. Info, 
309-0606. 


PETER AND JOHN': Jay Craven directed the 
Nantucket-based 2015 movie about two brothers 
who must reevaluate their relationship as love 
and money come into play. Middlebury Town Hall 
theater, 3 &7p.m. $5-12. Info, 357-4616. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed 
beef meets bicycle-powered smoothies at a 
foodie fair overflowing with veggies, cheeses, pre- 
pared eats and live music. Canal Street Bellows 
Falls, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, bellowsfallsmarket@ 
gmail.com. 

CHOCOLATE, ITS WHATS FOR DINNER': Chef 
Sarah Langan and chocolatler Eric Lampman 
prove that the cacao-based confection isnt Just 
for dessert during a gourmet meal with choco- 
late in every dish. South End Kitchen at Lake 
Champlain Chocolates. Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. 
$65-80. Info. 864-0505. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 
meats to breads and wines, farmers and food 
producers share the fruits of their labor. Lincoln 
Place, Essex Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
999-3249. 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Cooks use heirloom herbs 
and veggies to revive historic recipes in the 
farmhouse kitchen. Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Regular farm and 
museum admission, $4-14; free for kids under 3. 
Info, 457-2355. 

KILLINGTON RESTAURANT WEEK: See WED.23. 
RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air 
marketplace connects farmers and 
fresh-food browsers. Volunteers 
Richmond, 3-6:30 p.m. 

Free. Info, 343-9778. 
'SHAKESBEERl Raise your glass 
at a preshow gala for Lost 
Nation Theater's production 
z of As You Like it. Live music 
■ and gourmet eats round out 
the fun. Lost Nation Theater. 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. $60-100 
Includes party and performance. 
'0. 229-0492. 

! ' s '<maheT' c ®’ ? ' TRUCK STOP: Mobile kitchens dish 

out mouthwatering fare and local libations. 
ArtsRiot, Burlington, 5-10 p.m. Cost of food and 
Info, 540-0406. 



health & fitness 
COMMUNITY HATHA YOGA: Students move at 
their own pace In a gentle, reflective practice. 
South End Studio, Burlington, 5:15-6:15 p.m, $6. 
Info. 683-4918. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 

WED.23, 10 a.m.-2pjh. 

FASHION'S NIGHT BURLINGTON: Style mavens 
walk the red carpet, then score deals from area 
boutiques at a sartorial celebration complete 
with live music and special cocktails at partici- 
pating restaurants. Church Street Marketplace, 
Burlington, 5-9 p.m. Free. Info, 865-5384. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 
Paranormal historian Thea Lewis highlights 
haunted happenings throughout Burlington. 
Meet at the steps 10 minutes before start time. 
Burlington City Hall Park, 8 p.m. $18; preregister. 
Info. 863-5966. 

fairs & festivals 

OKTOBERFEST VERMONT: A Bavarian-themed 
festival comes complete with 40 brewers, local 
eats and live music by the Jolly Kopperschmldts. 
Waterfront Park, Burlington, 5-9:30 p.m. $35 
Includes a glass, 15 beer tasting tickets and one 
food voucher. Info, oktoberfestvermont.com. 


LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and 
giggle! Both new and experienced participants 
reduce stress with this playful practice. Bring 
personal water. The Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 
noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.23. 

DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 
In grades 6 and up exercise their problem-solving 
skills in battles and adventures. Brownell Library, 
Essex Junction. 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 
EARLY-BIRD MATH: Books, songs and games put 
a creative twist on mathematics, Richmond Free 
Library, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 434-3036. 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Players engage in 
epic duels In this card-based role-playing game. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 3:15 p.m. 
Free. Info, 223-3338. 

MUSICAL STORY TIME: Melody makers of all ages 
read and rock out with books, songs and instru- 
ments. Essex Free Library, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 879-0313. 


film 

ITVFEST: See THU.24. 


READ TO CLARA: A friendly therapy dog is the 
perfect companion for little lit lovers. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 3-4 p.m. Free; 
preregister for a time sloe Info, 223-4665. 


STORY TIME: Nicole entertains tots with stories, 
songs, crafts and parachute play Hayes Room, 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 10:30 a.m. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
ers up to age 5 strike a pose, then share stories 
and songs. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Wllliston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 67B-4918. 

montreal 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 
OF GOD': See WED.23. 

music 

ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL: The nine-time Grammy 
Award-wlnnfng ensemble alms to revive 
American roots music. See calendar spotlight. 
Barre Opera House, 8 p.m. $27-32. Info, 476-8188. 
BLUEGRASS GOSPEL PROJECT: Stunning vocals 
and acoustic instrumentation inform an eclectic 
mix of folk, pop and bluegrass. Proceeds benefit 
the United Church of Christs mission work. 
Chandler Music Hall, Randolph. 7:30 p.m. $25. 
Info, 728-6464. 

CATAMOUNT BLUEGRASS JAM: Alan Epstein and 
his trio are the featured performers at an evening 
chock-full of traditional tunes. Catamount Arts 
Center, St. Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 
CRAZY HEARSE: The Middlebury rockers con- 
tinue the Fall Music Series with a motley mix of 
punk, country and psychedelic sounds. Second 
Half open. Marquis Theatre & Southwest Cafe, 
Middlebury, 10 p.m, $5 includes half-price cafe 
admission: cash bar. Info, 388-4841. 

FALL HOEDOWN: An outdoor bash boasts ven- 
dors, food, camping and a lineup of local music 
stars including Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul 
Band, Seth Yacovone and others. Willow Crossing 
Farm. Johnson, 10 a.m.-2 a.m. $40-50: free for 
kids under 12. Info, 734-1129. 

GREG BROWN: The singer-songwriter solidifies 
his legendary status with a folk-inspired concert 
showcasing his baritone voice. UVM Recital Hall, 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $11-38. Info. 656-4455. 
O'HANLEIGH: Irish American strains soar at a 
community concert. Vergennes Opera House, 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 877-6737. 

PAUL ASBELL The guitar virtuoso who has 
recorded with the likes of Muddy Waters, Bobby 
McFerrin and Howlin' Wolf plays to support 
the Meeting House on the Green Preservation 
Project Old Meeting House. East Fairfield, 7-9 
p.m. $15. Info. B27-6626. 

RANI ARBO & GREG RYAN: The dynamic duo 
inspires toe tapping with bluegrass tunes 
performed on Addle and guitar. Maple Corner 
Community Center, Calais, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $10; 
$25 per family. Info, 229-5290. 

RUSSIAN DUO: Eastern European folk music, 
gypsy melodies and more ring out courtesy of the 
balalaika and piano. Essex Community Church, 
N.Y., 7 p.m. $10; free for kids. Info. 518-962-2688. 
TAKACS QUARTET: Four individual talents join 
forces for a string performance of Schuberts 
String Quartet No. 14. Spaulding Auditorium, 
Hopkins Center for the Arts, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H., 8 p.m. $17-50. Info. 603-646-2422 
VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT STATEWIDE TOUR: A program featur- 
ing Scandinavian miniatures and student poetry 
charms classical connoisseurs. Dibden Center for 
the Arts. Johnson State College, 7:30 p.m. $10-29. 
Info, 863-5966. 

outdoors 

FALL MIGRATION BIRD WALKS: Avian enthu- 
siasts explore local hot spots for songbird 
species. North Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 
7:30-9 a.m. $10; free for kids and members. Info, 
229-6206. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FOR EVERYONE: FALL 
SERIES: Robert Resnlk hits all the right notes In 



light FlynnSpace. Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $21-25. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM: THE '40S 
MUSICAL": See THU.24. 

THE QUESTION': See THU.24. 


THE SURREALIST CABARET: The Royal Frog 





words 

BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: Lit lovers 



SAT.26 

bazaars 

RUMMAGE SALE BLISS: Bargain hunters scoop 



comedy 

THE DAILY GRIND: The Unmentionables comedy 




NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: ' 


calendar 


SAT-26 « P.S7 

NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET; Locavores 
stock up on produce, garden plants, canned goods 
and handmade crafts. Taylor Park, St. Albans, 9 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 827-3157. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and arti- 
sans offer meats, maple syrup and produce along- 
side baked goods and handcrafted Items. Tracy 
Hall, Norwich, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 
WED.23, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 
and greens, artisan cheeses, and local novelties 
grace outdoor tables. Shelburne Town Center, 9 
a.m.-l pm Free. Info, 482-4279. 

SOUPER SUPPER: Take-home handcrafted bowls 
hold nourishment from area restaurants at a 
fundraiser for the Randolph Area Food Shelf. 
Diners are encouraged to bring nonperishable 
food donations. Brookfield Old Town Hall, 6 p.m. 
$25. Info, 276-3535. 

SWANTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers get 
theirshare of farm-fresh produce, meats and 
breads. Village Green Park, Swanton, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info, 868-7200. 

WAITS FIELD FARMERS MARKET: A bustling 
bazaar boasts seasonal produce, prepared foods, 
artisan crafts and live entertainment Mad 
River Green, Waitsfield, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 
498-4734. 

WINE TASTING: Samples of Piedmont Nebblolo 
burst with flavor at a casual sipping session com- 
plete with cheese and bread. Trapp Family Lodge, 
Stowe. 4-6 p.m. $20; preregister. Info, 253-5742. 

games 

NORTHERN VERMONT SCRABBLE CLUB: 

Wordsmiths use lettered tiles to spell out win- 
ning combinations, Panera Bread, Barre, 1-5 p.m. 
Free. Info, 524-1801. 

health & fitness 
LAP FOR THE LIBRARY: Lit lovers step out to sup- 
port the library. A mild walk gives way to treats 
and books. Bradford Elementary School. 10 a.m. 
Donations. Info, 222-9275. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED.23, 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.23. 9-10 a.m. 

STEP INTO ACTION RECOVERY WALK: Supporters 
make strides for the Turning Point Center of 
Chittenden County. A rally, lunch and keynote 
speakers follow. First Unitarian Universal 1st 
Society. Burlington, registration, 9:30 a.m.; event, 
11 am-4 p.m. $10. Info, 861-0332. 

VERMONT HEART WALK: Aimed at promoting 
physical activity and heart-healthy living, this 
one- or three-mile ramble Is fun for the whole 
family. Oakledge Park. Burlington, 8:30 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Info, 878-7700. 


ARCHAEOLOGY DAY: From real artifacts to 
modified archaeological digs, hands-on activities 
help klddos discover clues to the past. Montshire 
Museum of Science. Norwich. 10:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Regular admission. $11-14; free for kids under 2. 
Info. 649-2200. 

FAIRY HOUSE FESTIVAL: Visitors follow a forest 
path sprinkled with small structures made of 
acorn caps, soft moss, blrchbark and pine cones, 
then craft their own nature-inspired dwellings. 
The Nature Museum at Grafton, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. $4- 
12; free for kids 2 and under. Info, 843-2111. 
HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: Aspiring artisans ages 
7 and up choose natural and nautical designs to 
create colorful window hangings. Orwell Glass 
workshop. Lake Champlain Maritime Museum, 
Vergennes, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. $15-20; preregister for 
a time slot Info. 475-2022. 


ITSY BITSY SPIDER: Families with children ages 3 
and up learn about eight-legged friends and spin 
their very own webs. Carpenter-Carse Library, 
Hinesburg, 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free; preregister. 
Info, 482-2878. 

READ TO HANK THE THERAPY DOG: Tykes cozy 
up fora story session with a retriever. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 10:30 a.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 264-5660. 

SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly se- 
lection of songs and narratives engages all ages. 
Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester. 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Families gather for 
Imaginative tales. Phoenix Books, Burlington. 11 
a.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 

TIME TRAVELS THROUGH NATURE: A GUIDED 
WALK: All ages are welcome to lace up appropri- 
ate outdoor shoes and discover a farm, a mill and 
an inn through a hike and scavenger hunt. Mill 
Trail Cabin, Stowe. 10:30-11:30 a.m. & 1-2 p.m. 

Free. Info, 253-7221. 

WEEKEND ARTWORKS: Potential Picassos explore 
different artists and creative techniques with 
themed activities. Chaffee Art Center, Rutland, 1-3 
p.m. $10; free for members. Info, 775-0356. 

montreal 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 

OF COD': See WED.23, 2 & 8 p.m. 

THE ALAN DOYLE BAND: CELEBRATION 
SERIES: The founding member of Great 
Big Sea steps out on his own with 
selections from So Lets Go. Barre 
Opera House, 8 p.m. $18-29. Info, 

476-8188. 

THE BEETHOVEN PROJECT: 

Soovln Kim and fellow cham- 
ber musicians Investigate 
the German composer’s late S 
quartets through a discussion 
and performance in a two-part 
series. FlynnSpace, Burlington. 8 
p.m. $26-30 for part 1; $36-40 for 
part 2. Info, 863-5966. 

CATAMOUNT COFFEEHOUSE: The Rosa 
Ramblers demonstrate their combined 80 years 
of folk-music experience at a concert where sing- 
ing along is encouraged. Catamount Arts Center, 
St. Johnsbury. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

D AR WILLIAMS: Compared to the likes of Joni 
Mitchell and Joan Baez, the idiosyncratic songwrit- 
er serenades with folky strains. Lake Placid Center 
for the Arts, N.Y.. 8 p.m. $20-25. Info, 518-523-2512. 
EVOLFO: Concertgoers can't help but dance 
to brass-infused gypsy lunk music ata kickoff 
concert for Kingdom County Productions' new 
season. St. Johnsbury Welcome Center, 4:30-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 

FALL HOEDOWN: See FRI.25. 

GENERATIONS OF HARMONY: NORTH COUNTRY 
CHOROSMEN: The Upper Valleys 40-man bar- 
bershop chorus works its vocal chords for new 
and classic songs such as 'If You Knew Susie' 
and 'Can You Feel the Love Tonight?" Lebanon 
Opera House, N.H.. 7:30 p.m. $15-20. Info, 
603-448-0400. 

THE MOUNTAIN SAYS NO: The local band rocks 
the opera house with openers Black Rabbit. 
Enosburg Opera House. 7 p.m. $10; cash bar. Info, 

SUSAN WERNER: Sassy wit and classic mid- 
western charm thread through songs that slide 
between folk. Jazz and pop stylings. Spruce Peak 
Performing Arts Center, Stowe, 8 p.m. $20-45. 
Info, 760-4634. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT FALLFEST: Students 
and locals ages 16 and up get down to hot hip- 
hop by the Ying Yang Twins, Nitty Scott MC and 
Vee Tha Rula. UVM Patrick Gymnasium, South 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $10-25. Info, 656-2076. 



VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE 
IN VERMONT STATEWIDE TOUR: See FRI.25, 
Vergennes Opera House, 7:30 p.m. $10-29. Info. 
863-5966. 

outdoors 

BIRD MONITORING WALK: Adults and older 
children don binoculars and keep an eye out 
for winged wonders. Birds of Vermont Museum, 
Huntington, 7:30 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN ADVENTURE FOLIAGE 
HIKES: Adventure seekers confer with park 
interpreters to map out routes meeting Individual 
needs. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 10 a.m. 
$2-4; free for kids 3 and under; preregister: call to 
confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

FALL VOLUNTEER WORK DAY: From trail signs to 
autumn gardening to maintenance, volunteers 
pitch In to prepare the museum for the change 
of season. Sandwiches are provided. Birds of 
Vermont Museum, Huntington, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Free: preregister. Info. 434-2167. 

HIKE FOR HUNGER: Walkers limber up with yoga, 
then make strides to raise funds and awareness 
for Hunger Free Vermont Live bluegrass and 
wood-fired pizza follow. Catamount Outdoor 
Family Center. Williston, registration, 9:30 a.m.; 
breakfast and yoga, 10 a.m.; hike. 10:30 a.m. $25; 
free for kids under 7. Info. 86S-025S, ext, 103. 

THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: A live-action 
role-playing card game imitates the yearly back- 
and-forth of songbirds, raptors and waddlers. 
Nature Center. Little River State Park, 
Waterbury, 4 p.m. $2-4; free for kids 
3 and under; preregister; call to 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

MAKING TRACKS. SEEING 
SKINS & SKULLS: Outdoorsy 
types search for signs of 
fur-bearing animals and 
make plaster-of-Paris track 
P casts to take home. Nature 
Center. Little River State Park, 
Waterbury, 5 p.m. $2-4; free for 
kids 3 and under; preregister; call 
to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 
MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi fans 
learn about different varieties — fabulous and 
fearsome alike — found throughout the park. 
Nature Center. Little River State Park. Waterbury, 

2 p.m. $2-4; free for kids 3 and under: preregister; 
call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

OWL PROWL & NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Flashlight 
holders spy denizens of dusk on a journey to 19th- 
century settlement ruins, where spooky Vermont 
tales await. Sturdy shoes and water are required. 
Meet at the History Hike parking lot. Little River 
State Park, Waterbury, 6:30 p.m. $2-4; free for 
kids3 and under; preregister: call to confirm. Info, 
244-7103. 

WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN HIKE: Nature lovers tack- 
le a difficult excursion along the Long Trail, gain- 
ing 4,000 feet in elevation over 11 miles. Contact 
trip leader for details. The Long Trail, 9 a.m. Free; 
preregister: limited space. Info, 899-9982. 

WORK YOUR WAY TO ENLIGHTENMENT: Zen 
seekers labor side by side clearing trails, chopping 
wood, painting and refreshing the spiritual cen- 
ter. Mllarepa Center, Barnet 9 a,m.-5 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 633-4136. 


las and data entry become second nature at a 
tutorial on electronic spreadsheets, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free; prereg- 
ister. Info, 865-7217. 

READING FRENCH VITAL RECORDS: Francophiles 
get ready to glean more family tree facts by learn- 
ing French-language keywords and formulas for 
finding names. Vermont Genealogy Library, Fort 
Ethan Allen, Colchester, 10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info, 
310-9285. 


VCAM’S DIGITAL EDITING CERTIFICATION: Adobe 
Premiere users get familiar with the most recent 
version of the editing software. Prerequisite 
of VCAM Access Orientation or equivalent, or 
Instructors permission. VCAM Studio. Burlington, 
11 a.m. Free. Info. 651-9692. 


sports 

THE COLOR RUN 5K: Runners wearing white at 
the starting line are plastered in blue, yellow, 
orange and pink pigments over a 3.1-mile course 
In the "happiest 5K on the planet.' Champlain 
Valley Exposition, Essex Junction. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 
$45-49.50. Info, 383-6933. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DERBY DAMES: The hard-hit- 
ting ladies of the Black Ice Brawlers battle Boston's 
Train Wrecks In a flat-track showdown. Champlain 
Valley Exposition, Essex Junction. 6-8:30 p.m. $6- 
10. Info, infoilPgmderbydames.com. 

SKI & BOARD SWAP: New and lightly used gear 
changes hands in preparation for winter sports. 
South Burlington High School. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 
Info, 652-7000. 

TOUR DE FARMS: Cyclists get a taste of the region 
as they pedal 27- and 37-mile routes, sampling 
a wide range of local ly produced foods along the 
way. Mount Abraham Union High School, Bristol, 
37-mile ride. 8:30 a.m.; 27-mile ride, 9:30 a.m. 
$30-55. Info. 382-0401. 

theater 

'AS YOU LIKE IT': See THU.24. 2 & 8 p.m. 

'AUGUST: OSAGE COUNTY': See THU.24. 
'CURTAINS': See THU.24. 

THE DRAWER BOY': See FRI.25. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM: THE '40S 
MUSICAL': See THU.24, 2 & 8 p.m. 

THE QUESTION': See THU.24. 

RUN FOR YOUR WIFE': See THU.24. 

THE SURREALIST CABARET': See FRI.25. 

words 

BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: See FRI.25, 10:30 
a.m.-midnight. 

EXTEMPO: Local raconteurs tell first-person true 
stories before a live audience. A bonfire follows. 
The Blue Bam, Calais. 8 p.m. $5. Info, 223-0184. 
'LUSK & LATH EM: A CELEBRATION OF LOCAL 
POETS': Live jazz music, readings and refresh- 
ments fuel the launch of two new books of poetry 
by Daniel Lusk and Alexis Lathem. ArtsRiot 
Burlington. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 540-0406. 
STORYTELLING POTLUCK: Folks from all walks of 
life share true tales of travel and wildlife encoun- 
ters. Bring a dish or drink to share. The Story Barn, 
Johnson. 4:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 644-8885. 


SUN. 27 

activism 

POWER THROUGH PARIS WORKSHOP: 

Passionate people convene to discuss bold and 
ambitious mobilization Inspired by the upcom- 
ing United Nations Climate Change Conference. 
350VermonL Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 444-0350. 

DRAWING MADE EASY: ANYONE CAN DRAW THIS 
WAY: Throw on your beret grab your brush and 
learn an accessible four-step approach to draw- 
ing from Pet TVs Mary Crowley. Compass Music 
and Arts Center. Brandon, 1-2:15 p.m. Free. Info. 
247-4295. 

bazaars 

CENTRAL VERMONT HUMANE SOCIETY YARD 
SALE: Animal lovers discover secondhand treasures 
at thlsfundraiser for the nonprofit Montpelier Elks 
Club, early birds, 7:45 p.m.; general public 8 a.m.-l 
p.m. Free: $5 for early birds. Info, 476-3811. 



UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S: 


community 

CHITTENDEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
MEETING: Speaker Huble Norton reconstructs 
the history of the Drury Brickyard, which operated 
in Esse* from 1867-1970. Brownell Library, Esse* 
Junction, 2 p.m. Free. Info, cchsvt@gmail.com. 
COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS WITH THE CENTER 
FOR MINDFUL LEARNING: Peaceful people 

discussions. Burlington Friends Meeting House, 
5-7 p.m. $10. Info. 540-0820. 

contemplate the past and connect with the pres- 
ent. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 4:45-6 p.m. 
Free. Info, 989-9684. 


VERMONT PUMPKIN CHUCKIN' FESTIVAL: 

Soaring squash reach new heights thanks to 



film 

PLANTPURE NATION': See SAT.26. 2 p.m. 

food & drink 

AGRICOLA FARM DINNER CLUB: Members lick 
their lips over legs of Icelandic lamb. Agricola 


dance 

BALKAN FOLK DANCING: Louise Brill and friends 
organize participants into lines and circles set to 
complex rhythms. No partner necessary. Ohavi 
Zedek Synagogue. Burlington. 2-5 p.m. $6; bring 

■NUTCRACKER' AUDITIONS: Dancers ages 4 
through 18 try out for the Albany Berkshire Ballets 
November production of Tchaikovsky's beloved 
holiday classic. Call for details. Flynn MalnStage, 
Burlington. 10 a.m. $15. Info, 253-5151. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.23. 

etc. 


40TH ANNIVERSARY OPEN HOUSE: Saddle l 
Equine enthusiasts of al I experience levels n 
horses and Instructors, nosh on hamburgers 
hot dogs, and enjoy demonstrations and doc 
prizes. East Hill Farm, Plainfield, 10 a.m.-3 p.i 
Free. Info, 479-9258. 

BETTER L8 THAN NEVER CAR SHOW: Gearhe 


Kum-Ta, hosted by the Snake Mountain Cruii 
Bristol Recreation Field, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. $20 pe 
vehicle; free for spectators. Info, 388-7951. 


BIRTH TREE PROJECT: Williston parents who 
registered for this years project pick up their 
trees, meet fel low families and enjoy live music 
by Ellie Tetrick. Gardeners Supply Company. 

WII liston. 1-3 p.m. Free. Info, 658-2433. 


TYPE-IN: Fans of vintage manual typewriters get 
keyed up at a gathering complete with creative 
writing and speed-typing contests. See calendar 
spotlight. Maglianero Cafe, Burlington, 1-5 p.m. 
Free. Info, vermontvintagetypewriter@gmail.com. 


fairs &festivals 

19TH-CENTURY APPLE & CHEESE HARVEST 
FESTIVAL: Heirloom apples and local fromage 
flavor a day of period games, live music and cider 
pressing. Justin Morrill Homestead, Strafford, 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. $5-10 includes lunch. Info, 765-4288. 
CHAMPLAIN MINI MAKER FAIRE: See SAT.26. 11 

CHRISTMAS REVELS KICK-OFF CEILIDH: Great 
Scot! Traditional fare, music and dancing 
commence the holiday season. EastThetford 
Pavilion, 4-8 p.m. Free. Info. 866-556-3083. 
FOREST FESTIVAL WEEKEND: See SAT.26. 
HARVESTIVAL: Adventurous attendees roll up 
their pant legs for the Grape Stomp Competition, 
which gives way to live music, snack samples, 
face painting, and cork-themed arts and crafts. 



p.m. Free; $25 per grape-stomp team; preregis- 
ter for competition. Info, 223-1151. 

OKTOBERFEST VERMONT: HARVEST DAY: 

Parents and kids alike get into the spirit of the 


and locally made food and beverages. Waterfront 
Park, Burlington. 11 a.m.-4p.m. Donations. Info. 
oktoberfestvermonLcom. 

OLD-FASHIONED HARVEST MARKET: See SAT.26, 
10a.rn.-4p.rn. 


VERMONT FINE FURNITURE & WOODWORKING 




Finding you just the right person! 


HomeShare 


Mgs g; 

□KaSi Pwfloj 


VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 



timber! 1 lane 

Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC 


Asthma Study 

Timber Lane Allergy & Research, LLC 

is looking for clinical research 
participants. You may qualify if you: 


Are 12 years or older 

Are a non-smoker or have not smoked 
in the past 12 months 

Have mild to moderate persistent asthma 
Compensation for time and travel is available 


For more Information call Emily at 802-865-6100 
or email kimballaitlaaa.com 






calendar 



language 

CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH GROUP: Speakers 
brush upornheir language skills en esparto!. New 


DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 



Igbtq 

LGBTO FIBER ARTS GROUP: A knitting, crochet- 





THE PIAZZOLLA PROJECT: Four musicians band 
together to explore the sounds of Argentine 
composer Astor Piazzolla’s nuevo tango. 
Mlddlebury Town Hall theater. 7:30 p.m. S10-18. 

PROGRESSIVE ORGAN CONCERT: A traveling 
concert highlights pipe organs at three dif- 
ferent churches beginning at Our Lady of the 

Unlversalist Chapel Society and SL James 
Episcopal Church. Our Lady of the Snows, 
Woodstock, 4-6 p.m. $10. Info. 457-3981. 

PURE COUNTRY BAND: Music lovers start with 
food, then dance the afternoon away to toe-tap- 
ping tunes. VFW Post 309, Peru. N.Y.. meal, noon 
band, 1-4 p.m. Donations. Info, 518-643-2309. 
SYMPHONY NEW HAMPSHIRE: A BENEFIT FOR 
GOOD NEIGHBOR HEALTH 

id Gershwin. Lebanon Opera House, 

$12-45. Info, 603-448-0400. 

TECHUNG TO: The world-music ensemble unveil: 
selections from its new album, Good Luck, Good 
Life. Joining the band with traditional Tibetan 
songs is the Adirondack Youth Orchestra. E. 
Glenn Glitz Auditorium. Hawkins Hall. SUNY 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 2 p.m. $10; free for students. 
Info, 518-564-4009. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT STATEWIDE TOUR: See FRI.25, Hi 
Free Library & Opera House. Derby Line. 4 p.i 


outdoors 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN 
ADVENTURE FOLIAGE HI 


participants, who dig Into food produced 
on-site and join a walking tour with orchardist I 
Suhr. Champlain Orchards, Shoreham, 3-5 p.m. 
$10-15; preregister. Info. 262-1222. 

HIKE INTO HISTORY: Prepared with appropriate 
clothing, history hounds retrace the footsteps 
of Revolutionary War soldiers on a tour led by 
Mount Independence Coalition president Steve 
Zeoll. Mount Independence State Historic Site. 
Orwell, 1-3 p.m. $5: free for kids 15 and under. Inf 

HISTORIC SILVER LAKE HIKE & TALK: Research! 
Bill Powers and archaeologist Dave Lacy i 



e- Bring 


Park. Branbury State Park, Salisbury, 10 
p.m. Free. Info, 479-1928. 

JUNIOR RANGER WRAP-UP: Young agents of 


SURREALIST CABARET': See 

words 

BURUNGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: See FRL25, 1-5 p.m. 
JANE AUSTEN IN VERMONT: Susan Wolfson 

sentation "Northanger Abbey: Jane Austen's First 
Novel, Before She Was 'Jane Austen.'" Morgan 
Room, Aiken Hall, Champlain College, Burlington, 


IN VERSE: POETRY READINGS: Ki 


244-7103. P 8 

THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: Sr 


MON. 28 




Ister: call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

SHELBURNE POND PADDLE: The large: 




60 -MINUTE EXPERIENCE: ROPEWORK: Nautical 
nuts ages 8 and up twist and tie strips of twine 



dance 

SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers learn the techniques 





SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.23. 
WEST AFRICAN DANCE WITH LIVE DRUMMING: 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 

WED.23, VFW Post 792, Montpelier. 11:30 





film 


MOVIE MATINEE: TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD': In 



games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


health & fitness 

MEDICINE BUDDHA PUJA: , 


p.m. Donations. Info, 633-4136. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED.23, 
PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: SeeTHU.24. 


RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.23. 

AFTER-SCHOOL GAMES: Youngsters in grades 3 
and up challenge each other to tabletop matches. 
Games and snacks are provided. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Willlston. 3-4 p.m. Free. Info. 
878-4918. 

ART MONDAYS: Michelle teaches tots about 

ploration of Archaeology Month. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier. 3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-4665. 
CRUISERS' & CRAWLERS' PLAY & STAY STORY 
TIME: Babies and toddlers up to age 2 engage in 
books, songs and social time with blocks, bubbles 
and parachute play. Highgate Public Library. 10 
a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

DROP-IN STORYTIME: Reading, rhyming and 
crafting engage creative klddos. Essex Free 
Library, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 879-0313. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN BOOK AWARD READERS' CLUB: 
Lit lovers in grades 9 through 12 chat about Winger 
by Andrew Smith. Burnham Memorial Library, 
Colchester, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 
HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: See SAT.26. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See THU.24. 

ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: NaturaliSt- 
led activities through fields and forests engage 
little ones up to age 5 and their parents. North 
Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Donations; preregister. Info, 229-6206. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


STORIES WITH MEGAN: Budding bookworm 


community chorus w 
preparation for its upcoming concert fee 
ing works by Antonio' 

Edward El g: 

winning singer-songwriter sti 
from her new album. This Is M.E.. plus plenty of 
fan favorites. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
$52.50-81.75. Info, 863-5966. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT STATEWIDE TOUR: See FRI.2S, Casella 
Theater, Castleton University. 7 p.m. $10-29. Info. 


sports 


pickup PICKLEBALL: Athletes of all ages get 



Milton, 5 p.m. Free. Info, 893-4922. 

talks 

EDUCATION ENRICHMENT OF EVERYONE FALL 

864-3516. ^ P 


dance 

BALLROOM DANCE CLASSES: No partners or ex- 
lessons. Union Elementary School, Montpelier, 
swing, 6-7 p.m,: waltz and tango, 7-B p.m. $14 for 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES 
FUSION DANCING: Students get schooled in the 
fundamentals of partner dance. North End Studio 
B, Burlington, 8-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, burlingtonwes- 
tie@gmall.com. 

INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST 
SWING: Experienced dancers learn smooth transi- 
tions and smart stylings. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. $9-14. Info. burlingtonwestie@ 
gmail.com. 

LEARN MODERN COUNTRY-WESTERN SOUARE 
DANCE: Let’s boogiel Neophytes get at reel for 
new steps at an introductory class. Frederick H. 
Tuttle Middle School, South Burlington, 7-9 p.m. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.23. 
SWING DANCING: Quick-footed participants 
experiment with different styles, including the 
llndy hop. Charleston and balboa. Beginners are 
welcome. Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30-9:30 
p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930. 

environment 

PASSIVE HOUSE REVOLUTION’: A screening of 
the 2013 environmental documentary gives way 
to a panel discussion with energy efficiency ex- 


tvords 

BOOK GROUP: Naguib Mahfouz’s Palace Walk in- 
Llbrary, Marshfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 
INTENSIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Intermediate 
to experienced wordsmlths flesh out long-form 
projects with Jay Dubberly. Otter Creek Room, 
Bixby Memorial Library, Vergennes, 6-8 p.m. Free; 
preregister; limited space. Info, 877-2211, ext. 208. 
PHOENIX BOOKS RUTLAND GRAND OPENING: 

speak as the shop opens its doors to the public 
Patrons partake of coffee, cider and dough- 


POETRY SEPTEMBER WORKSHOP SERIES: A 
STUDY OF A POET: Burlington Writers Workshop 



TUE.29 



community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.25. 
TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 



Free. Info. 264-9687. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 

WED.23. Fletcher Elementary School. Cambridge. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: SeeTHU.24. 


film 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE’: A drama cntlc played 

Film House, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center. Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 540-3018. 

BEST OF THE FEST: DOCUMENTARIES: Cinephiles 
who missed the Middlebury New Filmmakers 



concert film of the biggest worldwide tour by any 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $15. Info, 864-5610. 

THE SAINT IN PALM SPRINGS’: George Sanders 
makes his final appearance as the eponymous 

movie. Catamount Arts Center, SL Johnsbury, 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 


food & drink 





mercy 

'»• connections / 


51 Center Road 
in Essex, Vermont 


On Route 15 Past the Outlet Stores 


FEATURING! Paul Asbell| Audrey Bernstein 
Joe Capps | Jenni Johnson | Linda Oates 
Ellen Powell | George Voland | Steve Wienert & more! 


| Purchase your tickets today! mercyconnections.org 1 846-7063 


LEASE ENDING! 
MONDAY FINAL DAY! 


Store Closing Liquidation! Countdown is on! Tempo Home 
Furnishings in Essex Must Vacate this Building! 


LAST CHANCE! 
Solid Cherry & 
Premium 
Upholstered 
Furniture is Going at 
CERTIFIED 
REDUCTIONS OF 

30 % to 65 % 

OFF! 


“I have ordered 
further reductions 
in every 
department! 

We would rather sell 
this furniture than 
move it! 

Our lease has run 
out and we MUST 
clear this building 
immediately! 
Bring your trailer, 
pickup, or van to 
maximize your 
savings!” 

DICK MATHESON 


Over $225,000 
in premium 
merchandise 
remains unsold! 
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SEE OUR DOORBUSTERS AT www.TempoDoorbusters.com 
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Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a clinical mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor. 

Accepting applications for both September 2015 and January 2016 


Southern,^ 
New Hampshire 
University 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Specializations offered in Integrated Mental 
Health and Addictions Treatment for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults 


VERMONT TECH 



TODDLER STORY TIME: Good listeners up to 3 



language 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
CLASS: Language learners sharpen communica- 
tion skills. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 6 

LA CAUSERIE' FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 



students of all levels engage In dialogue en fran 
fals. Burlington Bay Market & Cafe, 6:30-8 p.m. 


in outre al 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH 








LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVET . 


business 

DEVELOPING OUR NETWORK: Emerging lead- 
ers in development and land use meet and 
mingle with other young professionals. ArtsRioL 
Burlington, 4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, shaln- 

community 

MEN'S GROUP: A supportive environment en- 
courages socializing and involvement in senior 
center activities. Montpelier Senior Activity 
Center. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 223-2S18. 

PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: See WED.23. 

UNITED WAY SURVEY RESULTS: Friends and 
neighbors over BO discuss ways in which the 
United Way could better serve Chittenden 

questionnaire. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

dance 

AFROLATIN PARTY: See WED.23. 

DROP-IN HIP-HOP DANCE: See WED.23. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.23. 
WEST AFRICAN DANCE WITH LIVE DRUMMING: 


environment 

VERMONT'S BATS & WHITE-NOSE SYNDROME: 



OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED.23. 



RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.23. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND MEDITATION: See 



LAMB CHOP LOVES THE MILITARY': Mallory 
Lewis and her adorable sock puppet delight audl- 



program. Alexander TwiNght Theatre, Lyndon 


LITTLE BOOM VT: Musical minds ages 1 through 5 
and their families explore the world of drumming 
through stories and beats. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 86S-7216. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: See WED.23. 
READ TO CLARA: See FRI.25. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.23. 

language 

BEGINNER ENGLISH LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 



TECH HELP WITH CLIF: See WED.23. 
TURNON BURLINGTON: See WED.23. 
WAGON RIDE WEDNESDAYS: See WED.23. 

film 

'DILLER SCOFIDIO * RENFRO: REIMAGINING 



865-7166. 

'STATES OF GRACE': A reverend and physician 



Info. 864-4742. 

food & drink 

B ARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.23. 
MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.23. 
NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.23. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 

WINE TASTING: Oenophiles tip back samples of 
Oregon plnot nolr complemented by^bread and ^ 

preregister. Info, 253-5742. 

health & fitness 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.23. 

MINDFUL WORKWEEKS: WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
MEDITATION: See WED.23. 


sports 

WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.23. 


talks 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE FREE SPEAKER 





words 


AUTHOR TALK: Helen Hosley leads an armchair 
Canyon.’ Fletcher Room, Fletcher Free Library, 







Inside, you’ll find... 


200+ coupons good for a full year 
Over $3,000 in savings 
Popular locally-owned businesses 

Including 30 winners of a 2015 Daysie! 

Only $18 

Visit vbsr.org for a list of retailers. 

Want even more savings? 

Take advantage of the Launch Day Special! 
September 26, 10-1 p.m. 

Pick up a copy for just $15 at these three locations: 
City Market, Burlington • Harvest Festival, Bristol 
Capital City Farmer’s Market, Montpelier 

BBS 
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classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


access classes 

access-cvuHs 

CLASSES FOR EVERYONE 
ALL AGES. ALL TOWNS! 

cvuweb.cviihs . orj/access 
ART CLASSES IN HINES8URG AT 
CVU HIGH SCHOOL: Calligraphy: 


ages. Location: CVU High School. 
482-7194. 

ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Computer & Internet 


MS Word Basics and More, 

MS Excel Basics. Excel Up: The 




CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hinesbur g. Info: 482-7194. 

ACCESS CRAFT CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Pottery: 8 choices, 

Rug Hooking, Punch Needle 2. 
Bangle Bracelet Wool Dyeing. 
3-Bag Sewing Pillows, Needle 


ts. 200 offerings for all 
cation: CVU High School. 

482-7194. 

ACCESS EMPOWERMENT 
CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 

Flash Fiction, Talks on: Lake 


Ice. VT Architecture, Donner 
Party, Etsy Shop. Paris Under 
Occupation. Wildlife Rehab. 

Cat Behavior. Reiki. Herbals, 
Herbal Delights. Herbal Facial. 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
H/nesburg. Info: 482-7194. 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: French: 5 Levels. 

ages. Location: CVU High School, 
482-7194. 

CAMERA CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Photoshop Basics, 

DSLR Foundations. Digital 
Speed Skills. Photoshop Basics. 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
H/nesburg. Info: 482-7194. 

ACCESS BODY AND MIND 
CLASSES IN HINESBURG AT CVU 
HIGH SCHOOL: Core Strength 


Hip-Hop. Jazzercise. Voice-Overs, 

online. Senior discount 200 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
H/nesburg. Info: 482-7194. 


ART & POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEBURY: Adults: Mon. 

Painting. Wed. Night Wheel. 
a.m. Clay Hand Building Thu. 
a.m. Oils. Thu. Drawing, Thu. 

the Wheel & Hand Building. 


Art Art of the World. Sat. a.m. 

M/dd/ebury Studio School. 2377 
Rte. 7, Middlebury. Info: Barbara 
Nelson. 247-37 02. ewa/dew aid© 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-7166 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 


ADOBE LIGHTROOM: Upload. 


Adobe Photoshop Lightroom. 

3880 printer will all be covered. 

on Thu.. Oct. 29-Dec. 10. 6-9 p.m. 
Cost: 5260/person; $23 4/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center, 
135 Church St. Burlington. 


Laura Hale will demystify it all 

26. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 525/ 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center 135 Church 
St.. Burlington. 

CLAY: MIXED-LEVEL WHEEL: 

Mixed Level Wheel supports 


well as forms and techniques 

Cost: $280/person; S252/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Clay 
Studio, Burlington. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: This 


Work primarily on the potter's 


12:30-3 p.m. Cost: 5280/person; 
S252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 

DIY TERRARIUMS: Join artist 


?S. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 535/ 
person: S3I.50/BCA members. 


St. Burlington. 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 

Spend a Friday night with our 

up. Weekly on Fri.. Oct 2-Dec. T8, 
8-10 p.m. Cost: $12/partlcipant: 
S1I/BCA members; + 55 /piece 

BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main St. 

DROP-IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 

Oct. 2-Dec. 78, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Cost SB/participant: $7/BCA 

& glazed. Location: BCA Clay 


DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 
to all levels and facilitated by 

8:30 p.m. Cost: $10/person: 59/ 

DROP-IN: PRESCHOOL ART: This 





BCA Center. 135 Church St. 

ETSY: SELLING YOUR WORK: Are 

world? Etsy seller Laura Hale. 

19, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center 135 Church 

ILLUSTRATION AND 
CARTOONING: Learn a variety 


and more. Weekly on Wed.. 

Sep. 30-Nov. 4. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost- 5168/person; SISI.20/BCA 

PAINTING: OIL: Learn how to 




PHOTO: MIXED-LEVEL 
DARKROOM: Take your work to 




15-Dec. 10.6-9 p.m. Cost $295/ 
person; $265.50/BCA members. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Explore Sand 






required. Thu.. Oct 15 & 22. 6-9 
p.m.; Sat. Oct 17. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Cost: 5180/person; $162/BCA 

PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 

Sep. 29-Nov. 17. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$280/person; $2S2/BCA mem- 


Sep. 29-Nov. 17. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: 5280/person; $ 252/BCA 


YOUTH: DIY HALLOWEEN 
COSTUMES: Students will cre- 


costume. Ages 6-T2. Fri.. Oct. 9, 8 
a.m. -3 p.m. Cost: $B7.50/person; 
S78.75/BCA members. Location: 




:d. Ages 6-12. 

S 25/person; $22.50/501 mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Clay Studio. 

JEWELRY: Learn the basics 




on Toe., Sep. 29-Nov. 3. 6:30- 
8:30p.m. Cost: $270/person; 
51B9/BCA members. Location: 


JEWELRY: STONE SETTING: 

Oct. 1-Nov. 72. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $2T0/person; $769/501 

PHOTO: B&W DARKROOM: 


Weekly on Mon., Oct. 19-Dec. 

14. 6:30-5:30 p.m. Cost- $240/ 
person ; S216/BCA members. 
Location: 8CA Center 735 Church 

PHOTOSHOP CRASH COURSE: 




$81/BCA members. Location: 



nido 


Oct. 7-Nov. 79. 6-5:30 p.m. Cost: 
$260/person; $252/5 CA mem- 
bers. Location: SCA Print Studio. 


CORE BUSINESS SEMINARS: 


Weekdays, noon-l:30 p.m.. every 
Seminars. 756 College St, 2nd 


Fabric and Yarn. 209 College St.. 
Suite 2E, Burlington, info: 867- 


WREATH MAKING WITH NECTAR 


6. 4:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $75/7 

Yarn, 209 College SL. Suite 2£. 
Burlington. Info: BB1-006B. infof? 

LEARN TO SEW SERIES: Take 


FOREST TO FURNITURE: 


26. 6-8 p.m. Cost: $96/2 3 -hour 


LEARN TO KNIT I AT NIDO: In 

p.m. Cost: $58/3 2-hour classes; 



Marshall Webb. Build a rustic 

p.m.; Sat. 9 a. m. -6:30 p.m. Sun.. 


Nido Fabric and Yam. 209 
College St., Suite 2E, Burlington. 
Info: B81-006B. info@nidovt.com. 


BEGINNER CLAY: I 

pieces. Weekly on Tue., OcL 73- 


WEST AFRICAN DANCE 

CLASSES: Come dance to the 

and community artists. All levels 

p.m.. 8, Tue.. 6:30-8 p.m. Cost: 
$15/1. 5-hour class. Location: 


Sana. 355-9776, souieymanesa- 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

workout. Location: 266 Pine St. 


LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 




Club, 20 Crowfey St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 595-6757, 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




Cost' $12/l-hour class. Location: 

permlttlng)/North End Studios. 0 
College St /294 N. Winooski Ave,. 

598-9204, crandalltyler® 


drumming 


DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drumming 

class: Wed. 5:30-6:20 p.m.. 

9 $36/3 weeks or $15/drop-in. 
class: Thu.. 7-8:20 p,m., starting 


DRUMMING » 



f mercy 

connections / 


The Vermont Women’s Mentoring Program 


Nurturing Self-Sufficiency through Education, Mentoring, Entrepreneurship and Community 


Support a woman making the 
transition from prison back into the 
community and a healthy life. 

Orientation begins 
October 7, 2015 at 5:30pm 


Learn More 
Director of Justice and Mentoring 
Pam Greene (802) 846-7164 
pgreene@mercyconnections.org 


FALL 


Become a Mentor. 


SERIES 


^ HOWARD 

fy CENTER 


MORE THAN 
THE BLUES — 
UNDERSTANDING 
DEPRESSION AND 
ITS TREATMENT 
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classes 


Location: Taiko Space, 20B Flynn 
Ave.. Suite 3-G. Burlington, & 
Capital City Grange, 66J2 Rte 12, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Study with 

24). $72/6 weeks. Accelerated 




$144/3 weeks. Kids and Parents' 
$60/child; S105/parent-child 

Ave.. Suite 3-G. Burlington. Info: 
99 9-4255. burlingtontaiko.org. 

TAIKO IN MONTPELIER: Kids 

p.m.. starting Nov. S $90/5 
weeks: $22/walk-ln. Register 

first class. Location: Capital City 
Grange. 6 612 Rte. 12. Berlin, info: 
99 9-4255. burlingtontaiko.org. 

empowerment 

JUNGIAN BIBLE STUDY 
WORKSHOP I: This course Intro- 

No prior familiarity with the 


Preregistration required. Led by 
Jennie Kristel. Mon., Oct. 19 4 26 
4 Nov. 2. 6-9 p.m. Cost $95/per- 


Joumey Works. 1205 North Ave,. 
Burlington. Info: S60-6203. 

TRANSITIONS: WISDOM 
JOURNEY: Release the tension 


28. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $60/person. 

24 4-7909. 

QUICK FIX TECHNIQUES FOR 
REDUCING STRESS: This work- 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


9-17:30 a.m. Cost: $35/person. 

for the Spiritual Sciences, 55 
Clover La.. Waterbury. Info: Sue. 

TOUCH DRAWING: Participants 




St.. Burlington. Info: 652-4543. 


Helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


PASTEL WORKSHOP: 
EXPRESSIVE AUTUMN 
LANDSCAPES W / ROBERT 

Cost: $75/members: SlOO/non- 
members. Location: Helen Day 
Art Center. 90 Pond SL. Stowe. 

language 

OH LA LA! ADULT FRENCH 


written word. Weekly on Mon.. 
Sep. 21-Nov. 23. 6:30-3:45 p.m. 
(no class Oct. 5 4 12). Cost: $195/ 

Info: Topaz Weis. 362 5302, 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 

n 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
INTENSIVES: Led by a differ- 




week of Oct 5. Mon., 5:30-7 p.m.: 
Intermediate: Tue., 5:45-8:15 

Maggie Standley. 233-7676, 


FRENCH CLASSES, PRE-K- 
ADULT: Accents. School of 


evenings. Cost $250/72-week 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE CLASSES: 


of Vermont (JASV) is offering 

OcL 7 (Level 1) and Tue.. Oct. 6 
(Level 2), 6:30-8 p.m. Each class 

Busy People I (AJALTI. Level 1 


Michaefs College. 1 Winooski PL 


enhances strength, flexibility, 




55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Info: 
660-4072.julio@bijusa.com, 


PEMA CHOORON: SMILE AT 

Thu.. Sep. 24-OcL 15. 6:30-8:30 



LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 

dom. Shambhala Cafe (medlta- 




spirituality 


p.m. Cost: $95/S.5-hour class. 

Peter Clark, 456-3735. 


(ongoing). 5:30-7 p.m. $60/ 

7 and Dec. 5. 10 a.m.-l p.m. $35, 
Tai Chi for Health, OcL 8-Dec. 17. 


INTRO TO SHAMANISM: Learn 


BEGINNER TAI CHI IN 
BURLINGTON: At Long River 

through Oct 28). Location: North 
End Studios. 294 N. Winooski 

490-6405. patrick@longriver 

MINDFUL BREATH TAI CHI: New 

Starting Thu., Sep. 10-OcL 22. or 
Sat.. Sep. 12-Oct 24. No classes 
on Oct. 1 or 3. $96. Taught 




ART OF TAI CHI CHUAN: Begin 






CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


well-being 


MOVING THROUGH THE 
SEASONS: The changing sea- 


Sep. 30. 5:30-6:45 p.m. Cost 
SI25/6-weelc session. Location: 
Chace Mill, I Mill St, Suite 312. 

863-9775-2, luannesbema&aol. 


HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200- and 
500-hour levels. Dally classes 

or $130/l0-class card ; $12/ 
SI00/10-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St, Blue Mall, 
next to Sport Shoe Center S. 
Burlington. Info: 497-0136, 


FIND YOURSELF IN SVAROOPA 
YOGA, AN UNCOMMON YOGA: 

Alex. Nov. 7-8. Barrett Half 
South Strafford. Vt. $295. Early 


Location: South Strafford. Vt., &, 


Burlington. Info: 864-9642. 


{Sun.. 3 p.m. and Wed.. 6:45 p.m.) 

{Sat, 1:30- 4:30 p.m„ Sep. 19, 

Oct. 17 and Nov. 21. $60) are held 

Health. 45 Lyme Rd., Suite 200, 


i, 649-3544. an- 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 




;s; $130/l0-class card: $5-7 0/ 


Evolution Yoga , ZOKilburn St, 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

New to the schedule this Fall: 




behind Folinoi. Info: 985-0090, 

HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: 

Hot Yoga Burlington is Vermont’s 

studio, experience it! Get hot: 
Z-for-1 offer. $75. Go to hotyoga 

North End Studio B. 294 N. 
999-9963, hotyogaburlingtonvt 


Yoga Roots. 1 20 Graham Way. 



Seeking Smokers Age 18 + 


who are not currently 
interested in quitting smoking: 


• Women ages 18-44 
• People with depression or anxiety 
• People who are maintained 
on methadone or buprenorphine 

If you think you might be eligible, call 
656-0392 or go to go.uvm.edu/recruitment 


NEED ADVICE ON LOVE. 
LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK 

ATHENA 

; Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 




I f you google “the internet," the 
first result that pops up is not a 
Wikipedia entry for the humanity- 
altering global communications 
network through which you may be 
reading this article. Somewhat incred- 
ibly, it’s a Wiki entry for a soul band 
called the Internet. To borrow a notion 
from John Lennon, the Internet are 
bigger than the internet. 

OK, that’s a bit of an overstatement. 
Still, that the Los Angeles-based band 
currently tops online search engines is a 
testament to just how much recognition 
the group has garnered for its recently 
released third record, Ego Death. (If you 
don't believe us, just ask Jeeves.) 

The Internet (the band) was founded 
in 2011 by DJ, vocalist and producer Syd 
Bennett (aka Syd tha Kyd) and producer 
Matthew Martin (aka Matt Martians), 
both of whom were members of the 
famed alternative hip-hop collective 
Odd Future. Essentially working as 
a duo, the Internet released a pair of 
full-length albums. Purple Naked Ladies 
(2011) and Feel Good (2013), to modest 


acclaim. But Ego Death, recorded with 
a full band and released this summer — 
and featuring guest turns from Janelle 
Monae and Odd Future's Tyler, the 
Creator, among others — has proven to 
be a game changer. 

Ego Death is centered on Bennett’s 
smooth, emotive delivery and sly, lusty 
wordplay. She sings with an easy, flow- 
ing cadence that somewhat masks the 
emotional turbulence and heat embed- 
ded in both her tone and her lyrics. As 
impressive as she is, what really makes 
the record uniquely compelling is the 
array of atmospheric sounds, beats and 
arrangements through which Bennett 
lithely winds her splendidly unconven- 
tional melodies. 

There’s simmering warmth in the 
jazz- and funk-minded deployment of 
luxurious keyboards, serpentine bass 
runs and snapping drums. It nods to the 
fluid 1990s fusion of hip-hop and soul 
by bands such as Soulquarians — and 
former member Erykah Badu’s Baduizm 
is an obvious and affectionately ren- 
dered influence. The strikingly creative 


and artistically bold album is capturing 
attention from VIBE magazine to the 
New York Times. 

Seven Days spoke with Martians by 
phone ahead of the Internet's show 
at Signal Kitchen in Burlington on 
Saturday, September 26. 

SEVEN DAYS: So you and Syd met on 
Myspace? 

MATT MARTIANS: Yeah. I was on 
Myspace maybe a year or two before 
Syd. But she got on and was looking 
for a producer and reached out to me 
looking for advice. And we kept in touch 
over the years. And then we ended up 
being in the same place and had some of 
the same friends. 

SD: Sticking with the internet angle 
for a moment, if you google "the 
internet," you guys are the first 
result that comes up. But that's a 
fairly recent development. Before 
you started to gain some notoriety, 
did you ever regret naming your 


MM: When we first named the band, 
Syd's mom — she’s like my second mom 
— she’ll come to me about stuff that 
she doesn’t want to hurt Syd's feelings 
about. She came to me and was like, 
"Hey, I don’t understand it.” But now 
people see it and they get it. It was a 
challenge we accepted, but it confused 
people at first, for sure. 

SD: You've explained the idea behind 
the name Ego Death, that it's about 
setting aside personal egos to 
foster creative growth. But how do 
you actually quiet your ego to that 

MM: Well, me and Syd are the leaders 
of the band, but everyone has an equal 
voice in the band. Everybody gets the 
same level of respect In a lot of bands, 
the executive decisions are made by one 
or two people. But with our band, we 
just consider everybody’s feelings, and 
it works really well. 


EGOMANIA » P.70 
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Close Up the Honky 
Tonk? 

On Tuesday, September IS, Honky Tonk 
Tuesday celebrated its 10th anniversary. 
The weekly Radio Bean residency 
hosted by songwriter, singer and all- 
around countrypolitan gentleman brett 
hughes was a star-studded affair that 
featured ghosts of Honky Tonks past 
and present. These included lowell 

THOMPSON, MARK SPENCER, MIKE GORDON, 
MARIE CLAIRE, BRETT LANIER, MARK RANSOM, 
KELLY RAVIN, CALEB ELDER, JOE CLEARY 

and many, many more. In short, the 
hootenanny was a hoot, much as it’s 
been nearly every Tuesday night for a 
decade. 

But amid the evening’s boozy, 
celebratory air was an undercurrent of 
uncertainty bordering on melancholy. 
That’s because, during an HTT a couple 
of weeks prior, Hughes had reportedly 
hinted that he would be stepping down, 
possibly as soon as the 10th anniversary 
had passed. 

Unsurprisingly, the future of HTT 
was a hot topic in the crowd that night. 
In between classics by waylon jennings, 


GEORGE JONES, MERLE HAGGARD and HANK 

williams — and a few by Hughes himself 
— disbelieving whispers abounded 
that the end could be near. Even Bean 
owner lee Anderson's onstage toast 
felt as much like a eulogy as a salute. I 
wasn’t taking notes — I was there in a 
strictly celebratory capacity, as anyone 
who heard my annual butchering of a 
certain buck owens classic would attest. 
But Anderson's gist was that creating an 
institution like Honky l’onky Tuesday is 
something unique and special. That the 
night has been successful and vibrant 
every week for a decade is a testament 
to Hughes — and to Burlington itself. 
We're lucky, Anderson implied, to have 
had it. 

He’s right on all counts. But before 
we discuss that, a brief aside: 

Longtime readers might recall that 
I have a small personal connection to 
Honky Tonk Tuesday. Namely, it was 
my idea. However, my involvement 
was relatively minimal and extremely 

S brief. Long story short: A few weeks 
after Hughes, my then-bandmate david 
- Stockhausen and I debuted HTT, I met 
5 a girl and promptly proceeded to drop 
3 off the face of the Earth — as one does 
| when he’s young, foolish and in love. 

K From then on — roughly 500 Tuesday 
nights since — it’s been all Hughes, who 
deserves any and all credit for what the 
event has become. Speaking of which... 

Anderson was absolutely correct 
when he called HTT an institution. 

It’s also been one of the Bean’s most 
consistently profitable nights. In a 
side conversation at the anniversary 
party, Anderson told me that, because 
he could rely on fans filling up the 
coffee shop every week on what would 
normally be a dead night, he could 
take chances on other bands the rest 
of the week. It’s not a stretch to say 
that Honky Tonk Tuesday helped keep 
Radio Bean afloat during some lean and 
uncertain years, in addition to fortifying 
the cafe’s eclectic vibe. 

But the legacy of HTT runs deeper. 
The musicians who have logged 
time at the residency over the years 
number in the hundreds. There have 
been numerous iterations of the core 
HTT band during that time. And the 
connections made on that stage have 



extended well beyond the tiny shop on 
North Winooski Avenue. For instance, 
phish’s Mike Gordon commandeered 
one generation of Honky Tonkers for 
his country side-project ramble dove 
and took them to Bonnaroo. Kelly Ravin 
and the Crowther boys met at a Honky 
Tonk and soon after formed waylon 
speed. These are but a few of many such 
examples. 

From a nonmusical perspective, I 
know of at least one couple that met at 
HTT and is now married. And I know 
a few others that hired versions of the 
band for their weddings. In Hughes’ 
hands, Honky Tonic Tuesday has been 
far more than just a weekly country- 
music jam session. It’s been a vital 
thread in the greater musical tapestry 
of Vermont. So is it really all coming to 

Definitely maybe. 

In a recent email exchange, Hughes 
calls the decade of Honky Tonk an 
“amazing” run, saying it’s “(almost) 
always a blast.” But it's sometimes 
something else, too. Namely, “a 
downright pain in the ass.” 

That’s no joke. Somewhat by design, 
HTT has always been a pretty loose gig. 
On the nights when people show up, 
it can be transcendent. But corraling 
three or four or six other musicians to 
come out to play late on a school night, 
for practically no pay, is like herding 
cats. It’s not hard to imagine that, some 
weeks, HTT is more hassle than it’s 
worth. Other nights, though... 

“I couldn’t be more grateful for the 
opportunity to just start playing the first 
song and being thrilled and fascinated 
and humored and humbled by what 
happens then, week after week,” writes 
Hughes. “It’s one of the great joys of my 
life.” 

Hughes stops just short of saying 
that it's over. For one thing, his longtime 
friend and frequent musical partner 
Mark Ransom is in town front Hawaii 
for a bit, so HTT will at least keep going 
while he’s around. After that, even 
Hughes isn't quite sure. 

“I don't really know what the hell 
I’m going to do at this point,” he writes. 
“Things are ‘evolving,’ always.” 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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FLYNN 

Soovin Kim 
& LCCMF Trio 

"The Beethoven 
Project, Part I" 

Sat., Sept. 26 at 8 pm 
& Sun., Sept. 27 at 2 pm 
FLYMNSPACE 


flyhhcemtek 


f/ flynncenter.org 86-flynn I 


(Dktoberfest! 

A weekend of active fun, 

Oct 3-4 

Saturday: 

Singletrack Shootdown Biathlon Race & Clinic, 93m 

Run or mountain bike and shoot - all ages and abilities! 

Oktoberfest Local Dinner, 6:30pm 

Beer! Schnitzel! Sausages of all varieties! A local feast 
from our VT Fresh Network Dining Hall. 

Sunday: 

Checkpoint Challenge, 930 am 

4 person team obstacle course racing. 


_JRAPAY_ 
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Ego Mania « P .6s 

SD: That sounds like a refreshing 
atmosphere. 

MM: Yeah, man. It’s a lot less stress. 
And that just means you're more open 
to ideas. Because you're working with 
people that you care about, and you 
want them to be more creative, too. 


I FEE! [IKE 
WE FINALLY FOUND 

A SPECIFIC 
SOUND 
THAT'S US. 

MATT MARTIANS 

a sound that our fans are comfortable 
with. And something we can tweak a 
little bit on every album and grow with 
naturally. 

SD: This was the first record you 
have made where Syd was single. 
How did that shape the writing 

MM: It really affected everything. For 
one thing, she had a lot more free time. 
But it was another perspective, too. The 
other albums were a lot about being 
in a relationship and the mistakes you 
make. But this one was kind of like 
looking at relationships and not being 
apologetic about it. It is what it is. Shit 
happens. So that’s kind of the energy 
of this album. It's a little more direct, 
saying what we really think and not 
shying away from that. 


SD: Out of curiosity, do you happen 
to listen to Sturgill Simpson? 

MM: No, I don't. 

SD: He's a country singer who 
released this record called 
Metamodem Sounds in Country 
Music. It's like a psychedelic twist 
on traditional and outlaw country. 
Anyway, he has a song called "Just 
Let Go" that I think jives with the 
concept of Ego Death. The opening 
line is "Woke up today, decided to kill 
my ego." 

MM: [laughs] That's tight! I’ll have to 
check that out. Maybe he knows the 
answer to our album title. 

SD: You said in a recent interview 
with VIBE that on this record you 
guys have finally found your sound. 
What specifically made you feel that 

MM: I think it’s just part of growing 
as an artist and being able to listen 
to and recognize who you really are. 
You listen to artists like D’Angelo and 
Jamiroquai, you only get those sounds 
from those guys. Only those guys can 
get it. And we feel like we finally found 
a specific sound that's us. We’re really 
comfortable with all that we’re doing, 


SD: It's been interesting to see how 
the careers of everyone involved 
with Odd Future have progressed, 
you two included. And it seems 
like your success, and that of Frank 
Ocean and Tyler, the Creator, has 
actually raised Odd Future's profile 
even more than when the collective 
was really active. 

MM: The thing with Odd Future, a lot 
of people loved it and were fans of that 
sound, and people are interested in the 
path that Odd Future and the people 
who were in it are taking. I learned a 
lot being in Odd Future, especially how 
to run our band the right way. There 
were a lot of things we did right and a 
lot of things we did wrong. Odd Future 
was a good time, and it ran its course. 
But we’re the Internet, and that’s what 
we’re focused on now. 

SD: Last question: What's the last 
great record you listened to? 

MM: The Unknown Mortal Orchestra. 
I’ve been bumping that a lot lately. © 

INFO 
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JAKEWHITESELL, PARKER SHPER and TAYLOR 

haskins — or basically nearly all of the 
area’s best young jazz and funk players. 

In other SoM news, Morse writes 
that the band will soon hole up in 
Haskins’ upstate New York studio to 
begin tracking its debut record. Stay 


Speaking of new records, local 
songwriter linda bassick is set to release 
her first album of children’s music this 
week. To celebrate, she’ll perform a 
special version of her weekly Friday 
Morning Sing-Along residency on 
Sunday, September 27, at Radio Bean. 
BTW, the album is a live recording 
captured at a December Sing-Along and 
reportedly features scads of cute kids 
belting their favorite tunes alongside 
Bassick. Look for a review — both in 
these pages and in Kids VT — in the 
coming weeks. 


He closes by quoting michael hurley's 
version of “I’m Getting Ready to Go," 
which suggests that, when it goes, 

HTT might see a more gradual, gentle 
end: “When you go out, you’re going in 
smoke.” 

BiteTorrent 

If you missed the debut of rob morse’s 
new band, sound of mind, at the 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival this 


year, fret not. The supergroup has a 
pair of local gigs this week: Thursday, 
September 24, at Radio Bean and 
Friday, September 25, at Positive Pie 
in Montpelier. More than one hepcat I 
spoke with after the festival called the 
band’s BD JF Signal Kitchen show a 
highlight of the week. And given their 
pedigree, that’s not a surprise. SoM 
includes luke laplant, Andrew moroz, 

PJ 0A VIDIAN, DAN RYAN, BRYAN MCNAMARA, 


Last but not least, welcome back, spit 
jack! The late, infamous local punk 
band is reuniting for a gig at the only bar 
in the state they have yet to be kicked 
out oft Charlie-O’s World Famous 
in Montpelier. The show is Friday, 
September 25, which, in a seemingly 
cruel twist of punk-rock fate, is the same 
night that the iconic-ish 1990s punk 
band the oueers play Club Metronome 
in Burlington with locals nobodys, lord 
silky and be aggressive. But there’s good 
news! Because Friday is a dance party 
night at Metronome, the Queers show 
is on the early side, at 6:30 p.m. So, in 
theory, and provided you have a DD 
— looking at you. Spit Jack — you can 
probably make both shows, since music 
at Charlie-O’s starts at 10 p.m. ® 





CLUB DATES : 


NA: NOI AVAILABLE AA: ALL AGES. 


Give ’Em What For 


On What For?, the new record from to 


WED. 23 

burlington 


THE DAILY PLANET: Seth 



JUNIPER: Audrey Bernstein 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Mike 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 


ZEN LOUNGE: Kizomba with 



chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 
free. Django Soul-o. 8 p.m.. free. 

stoive/stnuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night 7 p.m., free. 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Below Zero 
LE BELVEDERE: Fishhead 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 10 p.m., 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): The Bombadils 


ZEN LOUNGE: Xenia Dunford 



y mol front man and songwriter Chaz Bundick affectionately summons ghosts 
of rock and roll past. He evokes classic Weezer, cautioning, "There is no one to 
destroy your sweater.” And he nods to Big Star with the line “rock and roll is here 
to stay.” TYM’s latest is both an homage and a bold step forward, cutting winsome 
nostalgia with heavy doses of fearsome guitar riffage and hazy psychedelia. Catch 
Toro y Moi at the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington on Wednesday, 
September 30, with astronauts, etc. 
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Rue Mevlana, 

Pop Com 

DOWNLOAD] 

Burlington dance-pop outfit Rue 
Mevlana have been relatively quiet on the 
recording scene since releasing Synthetic 
Emotion in 2012. Save for some remixes, 
“The Rue Crew” — Nathan Jarvis, Marya 
Vallejos, Hannah Wall, Rebecca Wallace, 
Shelby Ferland and Allison Bannister — 
have largely left fans waiting. The wait 
is over. Earlier this month, the crew 
mounted a performance-art, cabaret-type 
show called Motley Rue — major props 
for that name, guys. The performance was 
set to songs from the band's new 12-track 
album, Pop Com. 

True to its name, Pop Corn sizzles 
and explodes with musical morsels. A 
patchwork of techno, disco, glam-pop 
and straight-up club music, Pop Com is 
delicious ear candy tor those who like 
their party tunes with a little less dubstep 
and a little more pop punch. 


“Shooting Starlight" opens with 
crackling, glittering doses of synth. 
Delicate, sweet lyrics speak of “celestial 
feelings" between friends: “I close my eyes 
and jump through time / Just to find that 
you’re still mine / Bound with strings that 
can't unwind / You’re my lifeline." 

Next up is the peppy disco tune “Freak 
Out Friday.” The liberated, anthemic 
chorus is sure to get you in the TGIF 
spirit. Mischievous and cool, “That Girl 
Can Dance" plays like a late-night text 
conversation, with sassy, spoken-word 
lyrics set against a short, snappy beat 

“Elemental Love” briefly slows the 
pace. The track weaves two surprisingly 
well-matched instruments, violins and 
steel drum. It's a sugary, luxurious ditty. 
“Rush" turns a slightly darker corner. 
Sleepy, cooing vocals warn of speeding 
through life at the expense of living it: 
“We’re in a world of a thousand rushes 
/ and until it's the end of the world / 

I wonder what the rush is / it’s gonna 
happen fast." The downturn is short-lived, 
as penultimate track “Secret Revolution” 
reintroduces head-bopping techno. 

True to Rue Mevlana form, much of 
the album draws from late 1970s and 
early '80s glam-rock and pop influences. 



Bowie fans will groove to the spacey struts 
and androgynous vocals in “Butta Cake" 
and “Hermpahroditus.” “We Rock Out 2 
Queen” pays homage to one of the arena- 
rock gods’ most iconic tunes with inspired 
chanting and this inarguable truth: “When 
it comes to looking fine / Mercury is 
master." 

Yet contemporary voices also filter 
in. Daft Punk devotees will applaud the 
layered instrumentals, while lovers of 
female electro artists such as Marina 
and the Diamonds or Robyn will dig the 
leading-lady vocals. 

Rue Mevlana’s take on electro is synth- 
heavy and sparkling, and their latest effort 
delivers on earlier foundations. Energetic, 
quirky and pulsing, Pop Corn is sure to 
liven up your fall music rotation. 

Pop Com by Rue Mevlana is available 
at ruemevlana.bandcamp.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 



Christine Malcolm, 
Crickets , Coyotes & 
the Big Yellow Moon 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

One moment on Crickets, Coyotes £c the 
Big Yellow Moon, the debut recording 
from Elmore's Christine Malcolm, not 
only characterizes the entire record but 
helps explain Malcolm as a songwriter 
and artist. It comes on the album’s third 
cut, the well-titled “True Hearted Girl." 
Malcolm coos a breathy melody while 
rippling banjo and arcing fiddle flirt 
playfully behind her, setting a familiar, 
rustic tone. It’s a rolling, pleasant number 
that doesn't much distinguish itself from 
countless others in the Lucinda Williams 
school of alt-country songwriting. Until 

The tune gradually builds in intensity, 
culminating in a lively fiddle solo that 
comes about where you’d expect it But 


then Malcolm throws a curveball, ducking 
into a daring bridge section that zigs 
when the traditional twang-inflected folk 
rock would zag. Over about 30 seconds, 
the song’s mood changes, delving into 
a deeper emotional space than the 
preceding earnestness could predict. As 
a ringing electric guitar leads back into a 
more conventional tack to close out the 
song, Malcolm's turn is ultimately merely 
a detour. But it’s revealing. 

Malcolm, a mother and midwife, came 
to songwriting later in life. Among her 
acknowledged influences are Williams 
— both Lucinda and Hank — Bob Dylan, 
Townes van Zandt and other time- 
honored cornerstones of dusty Americana. 
For the most part, she wears her 
inspirations on her sleeve. But her mature, 
savvy distillation of influences results 
from a worldly, lived-in perspective. 
Armed with subtle confidence, Malcolm is 
emboldened to tweak conventions while 
staying true to her heart. 

Though she doesn’t break any molds, 
Malcolm finds creative ways to express 
herself within established parameters of 
folk, rock and pop. Opener “Lucky Me" 
is bright, catchy and heartfelt. "Emily’s 
Bridge" is moody and atmospheric, 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


yet just as genuine. Album centerpiece 
“Ancient I Love You” pairs frustrated, 
lovesick wordplay with impatient slide- 
guitar licks. The gorgeous title track closes 
the 13-song record with pastoral imagery, 
its serenity matched by the reflective 
calm of engineer Colin McCaffrey’s 
arrangement 

McCaffrey deserves credit for the 
record's warm, glistening sheen. As 
a producer and engineer, as well as 
a versatile multi-instrumentalist his 
contributions add significant depth and 
color throughout. The same could be said 
of the rest of album's players, a who’s who 
of Vermont roots notables including Rudy 
Dauth, Russ Lawton, Miriam Bernardo, 
Jeremy Harple and Dave Keller. But a 
band is only as good as the songs it plays, 
and so, over and over again on her debut 
offering, Malcolm proves to be a genuine 
talent. 

Christine Malcolm celebrates her 
new record with a release show at 
the Waterville Town Hall on Sunday, 
September 27. Crickets, Coyotes & 
the Big Yellow Moon is available at 
christinemalcolm.com. 


E 5. BURLINGTON, VT 


BAR & SHOP 

Drink . Shop . Learn 


Great Wines 
by the Glass 

Cocktails 


Tapas 


Tastings 

Retail 
Wine Shop 


126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


GET YOUR 
GROOVE ONI 
THIS FALL 

ILLADELPH, JM FLOW, 

LICIT, MGW AND MANY ^ 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL St J 
ARTISTS 

HOW CARRYING PAX 2, Y 
AS WILL AS 8 PEN, 4> 

AND MA6IC FLIGHT 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 

THE SMOKESHOP 
WITH THE HIPPIE FLAVOR 




The Point s 
World tour 
back! 


Listen for your chance 

to win a trip to see 

My Morning Jacket 

in San Francisco! 

/—"ST 



Splendor in the Grass Presenting bluegrass and Celtic 
influences suffused with pop sensibilities, Montreal’s the bombadils are typically 
categorized as chamber folk. But the quartet brings an elite musicality in the form 
of classical and jazz chops honed at McGill University, where its members met six 
years ago. The culmination of those influences and abilities manifests in the band's 
2015 sophomore record, Grassy Hoads, Wandering Feet. The album is drawing raves 
in Canadian and American folk circles for its evocative songwriting and exceptional 
performances. The Bombadils play a string of Vermont shows this week: Thursday, 
September 24, at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington: Saturday, September 26, at Phantom 
in Waitsfield; and Sunday, September 27, at the Skinny Pancake in Montpelier. 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CA 
CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 





POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): Rob Mors 



stowe/smuggs area 

MOOGS PLACE: John Daly Trio (folk rock). 9 p.m. 

RIMROCK’S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Rekkon 
irFridayNightFrequencies (hip-hop). 10 p.m., free. 


mad river valley/waterbury 


■ TAVERN: Hi 


middlebury area 

CITY LIMITS: City Limits Dance Party with Top Hat 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Oak 



northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Raized on Radio (rock). 9:30 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Flack Jacket (rock). 10 p.m.. free. 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


SAT.26 

burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Gina and Jeff (jazz). 



CLUB METRONOME: Geeks N Cheeks III: the Sugar 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Intrepid I 



jglas & 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: The Internet, Moonchlld. St. 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: INCA Hoots (rock). 9 p.m., free. 
JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: King Me {acoustic rock). 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: I 


ESPRESSO BUENO: Man Bites Bingo. 8 p.m.. free. 



WHAMMY BAR: G' 


stowe/smuggs area 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Lord Electro (rock). 10 p.m„ free. 


SUN. 27 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ E Major (trap). 10 
NECTAR'S: Ml Yard Reggae Night with DJs Big Do 
THE OLDE NORTHENDER PUB: Open Mic, 7 p.m.. 



MON. 28 

burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Standup Comei 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: F 



iiy Night {rock). 
Night with 


MOOGS PLACE: Lesley Grant (country). 9 p.m„ 



mad river valley/waterbury 


JUNIPER: Trivia Night, 7 p.m., free. 


middlebury area 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Kidz Music 


Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: The 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & : 



barre/montpelier 

CHARUE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Open Mic Comedy 


FRANCESCA 

BLANCHARD 

SATURDAV, 
OCTOBER 3, 

8 PM 

Artfully crafted songs 
that blend the emotional 
intimacy of Eua Cassidy 
with the French 
chic of Francois Hardy. 

“Best vocalist of 2015. 
A profound, mature talent. 
She may be young, but has 
an old soul.” — Seven Days 


122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe • 760-4634 • SprucePeabArts.org 


f 
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gear^com 





Outdoor Gear Exchange 

ROCK 

CLIMBING 

-SALE 

W% OFF 

ALL CLIMBING SHOES, HARNESSES, AND GEAR FROM 
LA SPORTIVA, DMM, METOLIUS, & PETZL 


0 % 

LA SPORTIUA 


pEIZL 


all Sea to summit . 


20% OFF 


ENDS 9/28 

37 Church 5treet burlington (.888) 5+7 +527 




CLUB DATES : 


NA: NOT AVAILABLE. A 



True Story roy book binder is perhaps best known as a torchbearer of 
the Piedmont style of acoustic blues guitar, a delicate fingerpicking method rooted in 
ragtime. But he is also widely considered to be one of the genre’s master storytellers. 
That probably shouldn’t surprise anyone, given his name. Said his friend and colleague 
Jorma Kaukonen, “Nobody writes in the idiom any better than Roy Book Binder. He is 
a master player, singer, writer and teller of tales ... true tales." Binder plays an intimate 
show at the Good Times Cafe in Hinesburg on Sunday, September 27. 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



JUNIPER: Eight 02 (jazz], B p.m. 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 



barre/montpelier 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 






stowe/smuggs area 


MOOGS PLACE: Golden Novak 

PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 


LE BELVEDERE: Fishhead 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 



outside Vermont 


TUE.29 

burlington 


FRANNY O'S: Anyi Band (rock), I 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE a STAGE: Karaoke with 



NECTAR'S: Adam Ezra Group. 



WED. 30 

burlington 


ZEN LOUNGE: Kizomba with 



chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



WATERWORKS FO 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open MIc. 10 p.m.. 




SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!!! 

• For women who are currently pregnant 
and currently smoking cigarettes 

• Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 

• Compensation provided for participation 


http://j.mp/lCtCwKh ULMM 


VERMONT 

METRO 

GALLERY 


vanish. 






YOU CAN TELL A LOT ABOUT A BREWERY 

BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 


TALKINGart A VISUAL CONVERSATION 


art 


Inside Story 

Jeremy Lee MacKenzie talks art and incarceration by rachel Elizabeth jones 


T he eight large-scale scrollwork scenes on the 
walls at the Flynn Center for the Perfoming 
Arts’ Amy E. Tarrant Gallery in Burlington are 
intricate, fantastical and richly layered, both in 
their construction and in the story behind their creation. 
Artist and writer Jeremy Lee MacKenzie surreptitiously 
sketched plans for the detailed carvings while serving 
time in prison. Those plans, and the woodcuts they in- 
spired, are on view at “Hidden Blueprints,” a show that 
reveals the creative process spanning many years, and 
phases, of MacKenzie's life. 

In 2000, when MacKenzie was 17, he entered the prison 
system. Over the next 13 years he served time for sentences 
related to drug trafficking and bank robbery — eight years 
total. In 2004, he was transferred to the privately owned 
Lee Adjustment Center in Kentucky. And in the fall of that 
year, the jail erupted with an inmate-led uprising — an 
event that MacKenzie pinpoints as the catalyst for his first 
scrollwork blueprint. 

While serving his final sentence at Vermont's 
Northwest State Correctional Facility, he dedicated more 
and more time to designing his allegorical works. Themes 
include youth, rebirth and imagination, with highly geo- 
metric floral motifs. 

After MacKenzie’s final release in March 2013, the 
Burlington native set to work fabricating these stories. He 
transferred his drawings to multiple thin sheets of wood, 
then used a scroll saw to painstakingly carve out the 
shapes. He also enrolled at Champlain College, where he 
is studying cinematography. 

Seven Days spoke with MacKenzie about his life, his 
process and his future. 

How did you discover scrollwork? 

The first time I encountered wood scrollwork was in a 
prison woodshop when I was 17. An old man there showed 
me cutting. It’s kind of like the idea behind tattoos: You 
design everything beforehand and use your design like 
a stencil. Everything is designed like a great big maze, 
and then everything that’s not the maze is removed. The 
prison woodshop ended up being shut down. I learned to 
cut some stuff back then, but I was only focused on boxes. 
It wouldn't be until a sentence later that the seed of this 
collection started to grow. 

It started in Kentucky with the designing of my first 
piece, “Our Battles Make Us Stronger.” Back in early 
2004, I was shipped to the Lee Adjustment Center, 
where a lot of Vermonters were sent. That was where 
I was faced with a dilemma. I had a college opportunity 
on the one hand, and this kind of fucked-up situation on 
the other hand. The choice felt like, at the time: either 
move forward with this college opportunity and live in 
a facility where the conditions are deteriorating [due to 
overcrowding and reduced privileges], or support what 
became the uprising and potentially destroy the college 
opportunity. Which it did. 

During the rioting, the administration building ended 
up getting burned; [it had] contained the school where 
the outside college was coming in to hold classes. “Our 
Battles” was designed based on that experience. 




One thing I want to make clear: It’s 
not like all of the guards are bad people 
who you have to hide your drawings from. 
There were plenty' of guards, throughout 
both of my sentences, who were perfectly 
reasonable people, who would just look 
at [my art] and appreciate it. But it only 
takes one person who’s going to enforce 
the rules blindly and take something like 
my work and throw it in the garbage. It’s 
[that] guard who makes you want to stash 
it away. 


Why did you hide your blueprints? 

Prisons have strange rules. Sometimes the rules don’t 
make sense. Down in Kentucky, you could have Popsicle 
sticks and create ornate constructions out of them, but 
you couldn’t have taped-together pieces of paper because 
you could cover a hole in a wall with it. The strangeness of 
the rules is what caused me to hide my collection. One of 
the other problems is that my work looks an awful lot like 
tattoo designs. I would fold them up and stash them in my 
legal work. 


Your scenes always include the sun 
and the moon. When did you start 
doing this, and why? 

I started adding the sun and moon pretty 
much from the beginning. They were 
symbols of the passage of time. Every art 
piece was a glimpse into my experience 
on the inside, even though the scenes had 
nothing to do with prison at all. The sun and moon are also 
symbols of duality, and my experience in life has kinda 
been filled with that. 


Your work is cinematic in certain ways. Can you 
describe your relationship to film? 

On the inside, I had a job for awhile as a movie projectionist 
I saw the way that a well-told story brought freedom into 
people’s lives, and that a good movie could really take 
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[prisoners] out of their environment for a 
while. I decided at that time that I wanted 
to become a filmmaker when I came home. 
I wanted to be a screenwriter because the 
part that interested me was the story. 

I asked some family to look up the 
college courses for screenwriting and 
filmmaking, and find out what books they 
were using at different colleges. I had them 
order the books and send them in to me. I 
got as many of those books as I could and 
just studied them like scripture. There was 
someone [on the inside] who I could have 
look up screenplays. Prisons don’t often 
recycle. So I would go around and collect 
paper [and] I had somebody print me 
screenplays on it. So I got lots of screen- 
plays printed and studied the hell out of 

One of the screenwriting books that 
I was studying was written by Dave 
Trottier. I’m reading his book one day, 
The Screenwriter’s Bible, and I come 
to a particular page where he says, the 
reader wants to know that you’re not just 
gonna write one great script and retire 
to a farm in Vermont. At the time I’m 
living in a prison that’s built on a farm 
in Vermont. So I write [Trottier] a letter 
and say, “This is who I am and this is 
what I'm doing, and I assure you I’m not 
gonna retire on this farm in Vermont." 
And he wrote me back! 

That was huge, because at the time, I’m 
not in college yet. I’m still in prison. I don't 
have a shot yet. And now this screenwriter 
writes me back at a critical moment So I 
kept writing and studying, and it ended 
up leading me all the way to film school. 
Now I’m producing my first films. One 
script is now in the finals for the PAGE 
International Screenwriting Awards. 

Can you talk about your involvement 
with criminal-justice reform? 

The best way that I can help with criminal 
justice reform is by continuing to succeed 
and be an example to challenge people’s 
perceptions on both sides of the line. 
While I believe that reform needs to 
happen, I also believe that individuals 
need to challenge themselves to make 
better decisions and be responsible 
directors of their own lives. 

What do you think is important for 
people to know about prison, par- 
ticularly people who have never been 
there? 

You’d be surprised how many people are 
there who don't belong there. Not saying I 
was one of them, but you’d be surprised. ® 



NEW THIS WEEK 




Judith Stone “The slow, deliberate, strangely reptilian movement of the 
lumbering mechanical beasts,” Stone writes of her subject, “their seemingly inexorable 
power, have never lost their fascination for me.” In her studio work, the artist has 
continuously explored the “gritty subject of construction sites” over a 30-year obsession 
— even during teaching gigs as far away as Tokyo. “See Feelingly: Weigh and Balance," 
an exhibition of her mixed-media works, is on view through October 24 at Castleton 
Downtown Gallery in Rutland. A reception is Friday, October 2, at 5:30 p.m. Pictured: 
“Facts on the Ground I.” 





IN SEVEN DAYS: 





GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESiPSEVENDAYSVT.COM 


art 




‘Pentangle Light Garden’ As the sun sets earlier and earlier 
each evening, Woodstock fights the night with an illuminated installation of sculptures 
on the village green this Friday and Saturday, September 25 and 26, from 6:30 to 10:30 
p.m. This year, visitors are invited to stroll past a Northern Lights-inspired display, a 
gigantic, glowing slice of watermelon, a reclaimed Lake Champlain wood installation 
and much more. Light gardeners this year are Jordan Engel, Barbara Bartlett and Adrian 
Tans. Pictured: last year’s “Light Garden," photographed by Rick Russell. 






ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

THE ART OF GIVING : THE 
GIVING OF ART: Compass 

2D and 3D artwork, holiday 




7. Delivery by October 31. 

forms/mrz29id0kr5pn9. 
Center. Brandon. $5 per 2D & 


ARTS CONNECT AT 
CATAMOUNT ARTS ANNUAL 
JURIED SHOW: Northern 


St Johnsbury. $60. Info, 

CALL TO ARTISTS: ONE ARTS' 
HOLIDAY MARKET: ONE 

•: October 






HOODOO VOODOO II': Seeking 
of fall/harvest/Halloween- 


Saturday. October 31. Visual 

ISLAND ARTS 2016: Artists 
application for the 2016 juried 

Island Arts South Hero Gallery 
Committee by October 31. 


Hero Gallery. Inlo. 372-6047. 
'ODDITY 1 : Calling for submis- 




by Oliver Wasow. $24 for four 




9 ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR. AND EDWARD 

5-7:30 p.m. Through November 13. Info. 262-6035. 
T. W. Wood Gallery in Montpelier. 

TOM LEYTH AM: "The Other Working Landscape." 20 

history. Through September 30. Info. 229-0430. 
VERVE: ART & ENERGY': Mixed media, sculpture 

October 4. Info. 223-6613. The Kent Tavern 


-WOMEN OF NORWICH: TRAILBLAZERS AND 
TORCHBEARERS': Photographs, documents. 


CAROLE ROSALIND DRURY: To Joe." a selection 
the artists former partner. HAL MAYFORTH: Two 

illustrator. Through November 2. Info. 888-1261. 


9 CLARK DERBES: "Self-Portrait, "polychromed 

STEPHANIE BUSH: '20 Years; An Artist's Evolution.' 

traditions. Through October 31. 9 VAL ROSSMAN: 

aluminum. Through October 5. Info. 253-8943. 
West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 
DAVE KEARNS: The Visitors.’ paintings and 
sculptural works. Through October 3. Info. 347-602- 
3733. Vermont Studio Center Gallery II in Johnson. 
'EDGE OF NATURE 1 : Artwork in a variety of media 


'EXPOSED': The 24th annual outdoor exhibit 

-FRACTURED: WORKS ON PAPER': Two- and 


stowe/smuggs area 

-201S LEGACY COLLECTION’: Landscapes painted 


November 22. Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art Center 

PATRICIA MARTINI: 'Landscape: A ChildS View.' an 

635-1469. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery. Johnson 
State College. 

PAUL STONE: Surreal, dreamlike New England 






October 10-11 


Want to learn to ride better? We're excited to partner to offer women 21 + an 
overnight that indudes wine and cheese, fall colors, and excellent mountain 
bike instruction - regaidless of your level As with the Little Bella's kids 
programming, the main goal will be to have fun laugh and bam from each 
other! $200 per person covers your lodging, meals, and instruction Learn 
more and register at wwwlittbbellas.com ard come on up to the Kingdom! 


stavifiicraftsburv. c.onT " 


5oo songs 


& Counting! 




101.7 


Rutland & Southern Champlain Valley ms 

TEE MOSSC YOU LOVE r STREAMING at 101theone.COm |1| 



art 


-PHOTOGRAPHING THE FLOWER': Photographs by 

by Kent Shaw. Through November 2. Info. 888-1261. 
Morrisville Post Office. 

RAVEN PFAFF: Realistic graphite portraits in the 
living room. Through October 20. Info. 635-7423. 

'SLOPE STYLE": Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info, 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 

TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: Illustrations currently 
include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter, and the F-4 

added. Through December 3L Info. 734-9971. Plane 
Profiles Gallery in Stowe. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

December 31. Info, 496-6682. Festival Gallery in 

GMCCS 25TH ANNUAL ART IN THE ROUND BARN: 

12. Info. 496-7722. Inn at the Round Bam Farm in 
HIVE COLLECTIVE FALL EXHIBIT: Paintings by 
Churchill-Millard and furniture and decorative 
by 30 local artists. Through November 30. Info. 

JAMES MCGARRELL & MARK GOODWIN: 

KARLA VAN VLIET: 'Dream Risen.' paintings 
September 26. Info. 244-7801. Axel's Gallery & 


middlebury area 


ment. GLORIOUS GLASS: Fused and blown glass 
by Alyssa Oxley, Bud Shriner and Micaela Wallace. 
Through September 30. SEAN DYE: Vermont 

ANNA DIBBLE: 'Lest Our Vine End (L.O.V.E.).' 

NAKED TRUTH: THE BODY IN EARLY 20TH- 
CENTURY GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ART: Prints. 


rary morality. Through December 13. THE ART OF 

STORYTELLING: FIVE TALES FROM ASIA. THEN 

-CATCHING THE MOMENT: THE ART OF 
PHOTOGRAPHING LIVE PERFORMANCE': 

October 11. Info. 388-8209. 51 Main at the Bridge 



Studio Place Arts Fall Show Through October 30, the 

Barre art center fills all three of its galleries with fantastic and representational works by 
local and regional artists. The Main Floor Gallery presents "Rock Solid for Fifteen Years,” 
the annual exhibition of works in stone alongside thematic two-dimensional pieces. 
The show includes 20 artists. Second and Third Floor galleries feature "Tarpentry,” 
landscapes by Linda Bryan; and “Pattern & Signal,” paintings and ceramic sculptures by 
Alex Costantino, respectively. Pictured: “California Condor" by Costantino. 


ratland area 

Q LOVE OF FANTASY-: Two- and three-dimen- 

October 31. In 


‘LOVE OF KINSHIP*: Diverse artwork from members 

MEMORY WORK: SCULPTFEST 2015': Sculptural 
Mark Lorah. Zoe Marr Hilliard. Stella Marrs. Angus 

17. The Carving Studio & Sculpture 


PETER LUNDBERG AND FLORIN STREJAC: 

Through October 2. Info, 800-639-8521. Christine 
-WHAT EMMA LOVES': A group exhibit exploring a 
Artists (EMMA). Through November 1. Info. 247- 

champlain islands/northvoest 

BARRY & MAUREEN GENZLINGER AND BLUE 
CRAYON ARTIST STUDIO STUDENTS: Three- and 

September 30. Info, 933-6403. Artist In 

DAVID STROMEYER SCULPTURE: The artist 

Info, 512-333-2119. Cold Hollow Sculpture Park in 

upper valley 

-AMERICA'S MICHELANGELO: THE LIFE AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS OF CONSTANTINO BRUMIDI': 


DENNIS SHEEHAN: 'Everyday,* moody landscape 

September 30. Info. 989-7419. Edgewater Gallery 
in Middlebury. 

'THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON, 1850-1880*: Drawings from agricul- 

FORM AND MOVEMENT: SCULPTURE AND 
DRAWINGS': Works by students that show the 

Through September 29. ‘TO DWELL’: SENIOR 
THESIS ARCHITECTURE: A selection of archi- 

2015. Through September 30. Info. 443-3168. 

JEAN CHEROUNY: 'OPEN.' new works by the 

PETER FRIED: 'Addison: Land Meets Sky.' an 


PHOTO VOICE: NINE RESIDENTS SHARE 
IMAGES OF A TROUBLED AND TREASURED 
NEIGHBORHOOD': Images that reflect record 

STACEY STANHOPE DUNDON: 'Back in the 
Saddle: 25 Years of Horse Play.' oil paintings. 

heads. Through November 30. Info. 388-1639. 

-WARREN KIMBLE. ALL-AMERICAN ARTIST: AN 
ECLECTIC RETROSPECTIVE*: The internationally 

Octoberl8. Info, 388-2117. Henry Sheldon 


BIRDS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit tracing the 




CARRIE PILL: “A 
31. Info. 359-5001. Vermont Institute of Natural 

'CRISIS DE OCTUBRE: THE CUBAN MISSILE 

IVY LEAF: Abstract artwork in a variety of media. 

September 30. Info. 295-5901. Two Rivers 

JEN VIOLETTE AND LINDA ROSENTHAL: 
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KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works, 
1968-1989. by the American artist. PETER SAUL: 
A retrospective exhibit that spans 1959 to 2012 

Reading, 05062. 

LAMB WITH A PLAN': Photographs of 

'LOCAL COLOR': Annual autumn exhibit of 

392-4656. ArtisTree Gallery in South Pomfret. 
TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 
December 31. Info, 457-7199. A 


VERMONT ARTISTS GROUP SHOW: Fine art 

17. Info. 533-2045. Miller’s Thumb Gallery in 


northeast kingdom 




manchester/bennington 

ANGELA ARKWAY: 'All Things Bright and 

362-4061. The Gallery at Equinox Village in 

’GRASSROOTS ART: INWARD AOORINGS OF 
THE MIND': Folk, outsider and visionary artists' 


brattleboro area 

-ART + COMPUTER / TIME": Computer-generated 

Through September 27. DEBRA BERMINGHAM: 
Through October 25. JIM DINE: ’People Places. 
Through October 25. RAY RUSECKAS: Close to 
25. RODRIGO NAVA: 'Expanded Forms ’ steel 

Info, kspchapin@gmail.com. Info, 257-9329. The 


DIANNE TAYLOR MOORE: 1 

DINOSAUR DISCOVERIES: ANCIENT FOSSILS. 

since the 1990s. Organized by the American 

JUDY LOWRY: 'New Landscapes." paintings of 
525-3366. Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. 

Info. 334-1966. MAC Center for the Arts Gallery 

9 ‘PRILLA SMITH BRACKETT: FRACTURED 
VISIONS II’: Paintings and prints of objects 


AMERICAN SOCIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Friedlander. Through November 8. JENNIFER 
KOCH AND GREGG BLASDEL: Seven collaborative 

NORTH BENNINGTON OUTDOOR SCULPTURE 

outside Vermont 

'SLOW LITERATURE: THE NARRATIVE 
TAPESTRIES OF SARAH SWETT': Woven 

realism. AMY MOREL: ’Relationscape." wood 
DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: 'Outside Influences.’ 
spirituality and the outdoors. JEANNE HEIFETZ: 

'CAN YOU DIG IT?’: A community exhibit cel- 

13 COLLECTING AND SHARING: TREVOR 
FAIRBROTHER. JOHN T. KIRK AND THE HOOD 
MUSEUM OF ART: Almost 140 paintings. 


Talk: Friday. September 25. 4:30 p.m. Through 
December 6. Info, 603-646-2095. CANALETTO’S 
VEDUTE PRINTS: An exhibition honoring 

GEORGE S. ZIMBEL: A HUMANIST 
PHOTOGRAPHER’: Images from collection of the 

Wilder. Through January 3. METAMORPHOSES: 
IN RODIN'S STUDIO’: Nearly 300 works by the 

October 18. info, 514-285-2000. Montreal 


SIGRID FISHER & LOUIS ST-CYR: Paintings and 
9992. Le Studio de Georgeville. Quebec. © 



SrRUCt P tAk SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 7 PM 
Performing A high-energy, fast-paced canine theatrical act filled with 
Arts center amazing dog tricks, human acrobatics and humor! 


122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe • 760-4634 • SprucePeabArts.org 


west branch gallery & sculpture park 



Saturday September 26 
6-8 

westbranchgallery.com 802 . 253 . 8943 




movies 


Black Mass -kirkiri 



J ohnny Depp ditches the flouncy 
flourishes, silly accents and funny 
hats and gets back down to the 
business of acting in Black Mass, 
easily his finest film in a decade. He disap- 
pears behind a science project of prosthetics, 
lenses and wigs to play the almost mythical 
Boston mob boss James "Whitey” Bulger. 

Bulger is a figure so complex, criminally 
depraved and charismatic that he's been 
the subject of a Showtime series (“Brother- 
hood”) and three movies besides tills one: 
last year's excellent documentary Whitey: 
United States of America v. James J. Bulger; 
Whitey Bulger: The Making of a Monster 
(2015); and Martin Scorsese's Oscar-win- 
ning The Departed (2006), in which he was 
the basis for Jack Nicholson's over-the-top 
Frank Costello. 

Director Scott Cooper ( Crazy Heart ) and 
Depp go in the opposite direction, opting for 
understatement and a gritty, '70s-sty!e real- 
ism for the telling of a tale so outlandish that 
it would insult the audience’s intelligence if it 
weren't the documented truth. Based on the 
2000 book of the same name by Dick Lehr 
and Gerard O’Neill, the Boston Globe report- 
ers who broke the story, Black Mass chroni- 
cles Bulger's rise from a small-time Southie 
hood to Boston's most notorious crime lord. 


G randma is a small movie that 
marks the return of a huge talent: 
Lily Tomlin. The comedian hasn't 
had much of a feature showcase 
s since the 1990s, which means a whole gener- 
ic ation lacks significant exposure to her gimlet 

Si eyes and sardonic aplomb. 

<c Tomlin is like Bill Murray: She will never 
g not be slyly subversive. So when she plays 
S a grandma, of course it’s not going to be a 
cookie-baking sweetie or even that tired ste- 
reotype of the “sassy” grandma. It's going to 
10 be a gravel-voiced, misanthropic feminist 
5 poet who matter-of-factly accompanies her 
oi teenage granddaughter (Julia Garner) on a 
j, daylong odyssey to procure cash for an abor- 

H tion. And Tomlin is going to make that char- 
oi acter — who readily acknowledges that she’s 
a “terrible person” — both likable and funny. 

At first glance, Etle Reid appears to be an 
unreconstructed hippie with commitment 
5 phobia — the film opens with her dumping 
° her adoring younger girlfriend (Judy Greer), 

g Fully supportive of her granddaughter's de- 
i/i cision to terminate the pregnancy, Elle can't 
put bank behind it because she's paid off her 
debts, cut up her credit cards and turned 
them into a work of art. 

But, as we follow Elle and young Sage 
on their quest for cash — which leads them 
v> into Elle's past and eventually to Sage's for- 
> midable mom (Marcia Gay Harden) — we 
IE start seeing more sides of Grandma. What 
n initially seemed like a one-note Grumpy Old 


That career trajectory was made possible by 
a secret pact with — are you sitting down? — 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Joel Edgerton costars as FBI agent John 
Connolly, a childhood friend of Bulger who 
returns to the neighborhood with a proposi- 
tion. In exchange for information that will 
aid the agency in rooting out the city's Ital- 
ian mafia, he’ll provide cover for Bulger and 
his Winter Hill Gang. The mobster is initially 
dubious but quickly comes to see the possi- 
bilities in Connolly's pitch. “An alliance like 
this doesn’t weaken you,” the agent prom- 
ises. “It makes you stronger.” 

And that's precisely what it does. Con- 
nolly plays superiors and fellow investiga- 
tors (Kevin Bacon and Adam Scott among 
the actors portraying them) for fools, claim- 
ing that Bulger is an invaluable asset. In real- 
ity, the mobster provides little useful infor- 
mation (but lots of dirty cash) and uses his 
free pass to expand his empire of extortion, 
drug dealing, numbers running, arms sales, 
murder and, for a brief time, the Florida jai 
alai industry. 

Did I mention that Bulger's brother 
(Benedict Cumberbatch) was William “Bil- 
ly” Bulger, the president of the Massachu- 
setts senate? You can't make this stuff up. 
Can you imagine what Thanksgiving must 


Lady showcase turns into a subtler portrait 
of a woman who’s loved, lost and made hard 
choices. Elle’s cynicism may be knee-jerk, 
but it's earned. 

The character feels like an expansion of 
Tomlin’s turn as Tina Fey's radical, romance- 
hating mom in the otherwise forgettable rom 
com Admission (2013). That’s no surprise, 
given that Paul Weitz directed both (as well 
as writing Grandma ). In many ways, this film 
makes good on the slight comic and dramatic 
potential of the earlier one. 


have looked like for a family that contained 
both the most powerful figure in Boston poli- 
tics and its most powerful crime figure? 

We don't get that scene, but we do get a 
memorable snapshot of the brothers pay- 
ing an early-morning visit to their mother’s 
humble apartment. Billy cooks breakfast 
while Whitey agrees to a hand of cards, 
which Mom wins by fixing the deck. There's 
almost a tenderness hi his voice when he 
folds and quips, "Thanks for cheating, Ma.” 

It's a humanizing moment in a character 
study filled with inhumanity and duplicity at 
their most extreme. Cooper, a former actor, 
ably elicits first-rate work from his extensive 
cast. Depp and Edgerton dominate, deliver- 
ing masterfully calibrated performances. 
The script, credited to Mark Mallouk and 


Tomlin gets full mileage out of her cur- 
mudgeoulv tines, and she and Garner have 
such great comic chemistry that it’s easy to 
overlook the thinness of Sage’s character. 
Garner and Nat Wolff (who plays the baby 
daddy) are stellar young actors limited by the 
script’s dim view of their generation, which 
matches Elle’s. When Elle quizzes Sage on 
The Feminine Mystique , the teen thinks she’s 
talking about an X-Men character — a funny 
joke, but a too-easy one, barely scratching 
the surface of the generational divide. 


Jez Butterworth, effectively compresses a 
potentially unwieldy span of time (the '70s 
through the ’90s), and it does not suffer from 
a paucity of killer lines. 

Early on, Bulger offers fatherly advice 
to his son, who’s been punished at school 
for punching a classmate. He explains that 
he didn't get into trouble because he hit the 
kid, but because he hit him in front of other 
people. "If nobody sees it,” Bulger explains, 
“it didn’t happen." 

Unbelievably, everything in Black Mass 
did happen. It's a hell of a movie. You should 

RICK KI50NAK 


REVIEWS 


As the third link in the bloodline, Judy, 
Harden initially seems like even more of a 
caricature — a coiffured gorgon of a yuppie 
who terrorizes her secretary from a tread- 
mill desk. But the longer she’s on-screen, the 
more human Judy becomes in her pent-up 
exasperation with her mother and daughter. 
(And, after all, she has a point — someone has 
to earn the bacon.) 

There’s more potential in these charac- 
ters and their conflicts than Grandma has 
time to explore. Despite the neat contain- 
ment of its plot within a single day, the film 
often feels less like a feature than the tanta- 
lizing pilot for an Amazon or Netflix series. 
Over the course of a career that started with 
American Pie, Weitz has made both good 
comedies tinged with sentiment ( About a 
Boy) and bad ones (Little Fockers). Now, per- 
haps, the brightest future for his chosen sub- 
genre is on tlie small screen. 

Grandma hits familiar story beats and 
doesn’t offer much to satisfy the eye — but, 
like Tomlin, it also keeps on offering sly 
subversions of expectation. Using a sharp- 
tongued elder to “speak truth to” a vapid 
younger generation is an ancient comedy 
trope. Giving that elder a withering aware- 
ness of her own limitations, less so. And 
uniting two generations in a plotline that 
Hollywood generally doesn’t deem appropri- 
ate unless it leads to a last-second change of 
heart — that's just brave. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


Grandma ★★★★ 








NEW IN THEATERS 




THE MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: After 




NOW PLAYING 


ANT-MAN** The latest Marvi 




ratings 



GRANDMA**** A fiercely Independent poet 











BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON ARE 

COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM. WHICH AVERAGES 

READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


Epilepsy Specialist 


WE WELCOME 

Danilo Vitorovic, MD 




Providing treatment to patients living with epilepsy. 

Dr. Vitorovic believes that a personal approach and the development 
of a positive relationship between the patient, their family and himself 
is key to the treatment of epilepsy. He encourages discussion of 
different treatment options and coverage of both medical and surgical 
treatments for epilepsy 


UVMHealth org/DamloVitorovic 



University °/' Vermont 

MEDICAL GROUP 




LockLtheaters 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

2dl North Main St. Barra, 079-9621. 

friday 25 — thursdoy 1 

'Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D & 3D) 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

OB Carroll Rd. (olf Rte. 100). Waltsrield, 


Black Mass 

A Walk In the Woods 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

Black Mass 


friday 25 — thursday 1 
Black Mass 
Everest (2D & 3D) 

The Visit 

A Walk in the Woods 


‘Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8. 3D) 

Trie Visit 


MAJESTIC 10 

Cornets). Williston 87B-Z010. 




'Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8, 3D) 

The Visit 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

Black Mass 
Everest (3D) 

The Perfect Guy 
Ricki and the Flash 


Black Mass 


Phoenix 

friday 25 — thursday 1 
Black Mass 




The Perfect Guy 

The Visit 


■‘National Theatre Live: The 

"TCM Presents: Psycho (Wed only) 
The Visit 


MARQUIS THEATRE 

friday 25 — thursday 1 


friday 25 —thursday 1 

Everest (2D 8. 3D) 

'Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D 8t 3D) 

Edition (Wed only) 

“Just Let Go: A Night of 

"Roger Waters: The Wall (Tue only) 
The Visit 

A Walk in the Woods 


friday 25 — thursday 1 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


Black Mass 

friday 25 — thursday 1 


friday 25 — Sunday 27 
II: The Wrath of Khan & Jaws 


Black Mass 


friday 25 — thursday 1 

Black Mass 


*5 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



MOVIE CUPS =m 


Celebrating our 1st b day! k 


THE PERFECT GUY** A professional woman 

director David M. Rosenthal (A Single Shot}. With 
Michael Ealy. Morris Chestnut and Rutina Wesley. 

PIXELS *1/2 Middle-aged geeks are the only ones 

PHOENIX ****1/2 In postwar Berlin, a wounded 

the Nazis. |98 min, PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 8/26) 
RICKI AND THE FLASH ***1/2 Meryl Streep plays 

Diablo Cody (Juno). (102 min. PG-13) 


TRAINWRECK***l/2 Amy Schumer plays a 


With Kathryn Hahn and Olivia DeJonge. (94 min, 
PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 9/16) 


Trail with a friend (Nick Nolte). Ken Kwapis (He's 
Just Not That Into You) directed. (104 min, R) 
WAR R00M*l/2 A seemingly perfect family has 

(120 min, PG) 


CVMC CARE 


We are part of the CVMC team 
and we're here when you need us. 

EVERYDAY/ 9am -7pm 

Lab 
and 
X-ray 
on site 


No 

LOWER 

All 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

Needed 

than the 

Accepted 


ER 



wSA More movies 

lffa^uiture ssxse 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 

OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 


NOWON VIDEO 

PITCH PERFECT 2**l/2 The motley, mishap-prone 


Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 
( 802 ) 371-4239 

1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 
the University »/ Vermont health network 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 


UnveilYourWedding.net 


FREE WEDDING PLANNING TOOL 


FOR COUPLES GETTING MARRIED IN VERMONT! 


- Find Every Wedding Vendor Option in VT! 

- Get inspired with ideas 8, D.I.Y. secrets from other brides! 
- Post your Free Engagement Announcement & Photo! 


98 .! 


Ui.ji, Hu,; AM12S0 

fiQOt WJOY 


lidQ 




fun stuff 


DAVE LAPP 






Forest Tattler 

by Michael DeForge 
■ BUND ITEM! A certain i 


SETTER BC PREPARED 







MORE FUN! 


JEN SORENSEN 


STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 




fifty-three-dollar check. Mister Presumptuous!" 



to the Emergency Room or put 
on oral steroids for your asthma? 

Timber Lane Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC is looking 
for people to participate in an asthma research study. 

To qualify you must: 

• Be 12 years or older 

• Currently take medication for asthma 
(other than a rescue inhaler) 

• Have been to the ER or used oral steroids 
(prednisone) for asthma within the last year 

All asthma & study medications are provided at no cost to 
participants, and compensation is provided for time and travel. 

If interested, contact Emily Kimball at 802-865-6100 
or e-mail Kimball@tlaaa.com 


Innovator? 

Ambassador? 

Geek god? 

Nominations VERMONT 
now open! 

THE INNOVATION HWRRD 

most innovative new product, 
application of technology, 
or way of doing business. 

THE RMBRSSRDOR RWRRD 

company or business whose 
efforts help put Vermont 
"on the map" as a place for 
technology businesses to 
start, succeed and grow. 

NOMINATE YOUR FAVORITES BY 

Tuesday, September 29 

AT TECHJAMVT.COM 

The winners will be announced at the 
Vermont Tech Jam on Friday, October 23. 



AWARDS 

3RED by merchants t‘ 

bank' 

— vtTA" - 





fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DEEV DARK FEARS 



OLD *6E SOM DAD, 



Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 








FREE WILL ASTROLOGY byrobbrezsny 



Libra 

(SEP.23-0CT.Z2) 


blind earth,' wrote author William 
Faulkner. Some astrologers would say 
that Its unlikely a Libra would ever say 
such a thing — that its too primal a 
Feeling for your refined, dignified tribe: 
too lush and unruly. But I disagree 
with that view. Faulkner himself was a 
Libra! And I am quite sure that you are 


ARIES (March 21-Aprill9): You are destined 
to become a master of fire. Its your birthright 
to become skilled in the arts of kindling and 
warming and illuminating and energizing. 
Eventually you will develop a fine knack for 
knowing when its appropriate to turn the 
heat up high and when its right to simmer 
with a slow, steady glow. You will wield your 
flames with discernment and compassion, 
rarely or never with prideful rage. You will 
have a special power to accomplish creative 
destruction and avoid harmful destruction. 
I'm pleased at the progress you are making 
toward these noble goals, but there's room 
for improvement During the next eight 






TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Taurus-born 
physicist Wolfgang Pauli won a Nobel Prize for 
h. His accomplishment? The Nobel 


Committee s. 
of nature" a 
Principle, f 


e discovered 
*d it after him: the Pauli 
a younger 


an, he testified, "Physics 
flcult for me, and I wish I were a film comedian 
or something like that and that I had never 


heard anything about physics!' I imagine you 
might now be feeling a comparable frustra- 
tion about something for which you have 
substantial potential, Taurus. In the spirit of 
Pauli's perseverance, I urge you to keep at it. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): In 1921, the 
French city of Biarritz 
tional kissing contest. After evaluating the 
participants' efforts, the panel of judges 
declared that Spanish kisses were “vampiric," 
while those of Italians were "burning," English 
were "tepid," Russians were "eruptive," French 
were "chaste" and Americans were "flaccid." 
Whatever nationality you are, Gemini, I hope 
you will eschew those paradigms — and all 
other paradigms, as well. Now is an excel- 
lent time to experiment with and hone your 
own unique style of kissing. I'm tempted 
to suggest that you raise your levels of 
tenderness and wildness, but I'd rather you 
ignore all advice and trust your intuition. 

CANCER (June21-July 22): The astrological 
omens suggest you could get caught up in 
dreaming about what might have been. I'm 
afraid you might cling to outworn traditions 
and resuscitate wistful wishes that have 
little relevance for the future. You may even 
be tempted to wander through the labyrinth 
of your memories, hoping to steep yourself in 
old feelings that weren't even good medicine 
for you when you first experienced them. But 
I hope you will override these inclinations 
and instead act on the aphorism. "If you don't 
study the past, you will probably repeat it." 

the old days is to rebel against them and 
prevent them from draining your energy. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): You may laugh more 
in the next 14 days than you have during any 
comparable 14-day period since you were 5 
years old. At least I hope you will. It will be 
the best possible tonic for your physical and 
mental health. Even more than usual, laughter 
has the power to heal your wounds, alert you 
to secrets hiding in plain sight and awaken 
your dormant potentials. Luckily, 1 suspect 
that life will conspire to bring about this happy 


development. A steady stream of antics and 
whimsies and amusing paradoxes is headed 
your way. Be alert for the opportunities. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): It's a favorable 
time to fantasize about how to suck more 
cash into your life. You have entered a phase 
conjure 

than usual. Are you ready to engage in some 
practical measures to take advantage of the 
cosmic trend? And by that I don't mean play- 
ing the lottery or stealing strangers' wallets or 
scanning the sidewalk for fallen money as you 
stroll. Get intensely real and serious about 
enhancing your financial fortunes. What are 
three specific ways you're ignorant about get- 
ting and handling money? Educate yourself 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): You and I both 


least perform the metaphorical equivalent 
of those magical acts. Especially when the 
pressure is on, you have the power to attract 
the help of mysterious forces and unexpected 
interventions. I love that about you! When 
people around you are rendered fuzzy and 
inert by life's puzzling riddles, you are often 
the best hope for activating constructive 
responses. According to my analysis of up- 
coming cosmic trends, these skills will be 
in high demand during the coming weeks. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): some 
astrologers regard the planet Saturn as a sour 
tyrant that cramps our style and squelches 
our freedom. But here's my hypothesis: 
Behind Saturn's austere mask Is a benevolent 
teacher and guide. She pressures us to focus 
and concentrate. She pushes us to harness 
and discipline our unique gifts. It's true that 
some people resist these cosmic nudges. 
They prefer to meander all over the place, 
trying out roles they're not suited for and 
indulging in the perverse luxury of neglect- 
ing their deepest desires. For them Saturn 
seems like a dour taskmaster, spoiling their 
lazy fun. I trust that you Sagittarians will 
develop a dynamic relationship with Saturn 
as she cruises through your sign for the next 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan, 19): The coming 
weeks will be a favorable time to break a spell 
you've been under, or shatter an illusion you 
have been caught up in. or burst free from a 
trance you have felt powerless to escape. If 
you are moved to seek help from a shaman, 
witch or therapist please do so. But I bet you 
could accomplish the feat all by yourself. Trust 
your hunches! Here's one approach you could 
try: Tap into both your primal anger and your 
primal joy. In your mind's eye, envision situa- 
tions that tempt you to hate life and envision 
inspire you love life. With 
> volatile blend as your fuel, you can ex- 
plode the hold of the spell, illusion or trance. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): "Go to the 
edge of the cliff and jump off. Build yourwings 
on the way down." So advised author Ray 
Bradbury. That strategy is too nerve-wracking 
for a cautious person like me. I prefer to me- 
ticulously build and thoroughly test my wings 
before trying a quantum leap. But I have ob- 
served that Aquarius is one of the three signs 
of the zodiac most likely to succeed with this 
approach. And according to my astrological 
calculations, the coming weeks will be a time 
when your talent for building robust wings in 
midair will be even more effective than usual. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): You are being 
tempted to make deeper commitments and 
to give more of yourself. Should you? Is It in 
your interests to mingle your destiny more 
thoroughly with the destinies of others? Will 
you benefit from trying to cultivate more 
engaged forms of intimacy? As Is true for 
most big questions, there are no neat simple 
answers. Exploring stronger connections 
would ultimately be both messy and reward- 
ing. Here's an inquiry that might bring clarity 
as you ponder the possibility of merging your 
fortunes more closely with allies or potential 
allies: Will deeper commitments with them 
inspire you to love yourself dearly, treat your- 
self with impeccable kindness and be a superb 
ally to yourself? 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES 8. DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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STUCK IN 
VERMONT 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


SEPTEMBER 

23, 2015: Artist, 


neck down, I 
that hasn't i 







SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


MEN WoMEN 

BE HERE NOW 


W5IVLN tofa^WSMLN 

SHY AND INTERESTED 


GreenEyes86, 29, OJ 


ADVENTURE, FUN AND FIRES 

WoMEN MEN 

LOOKING FOR A KIDDED SOUL 




ADVENTUROUS, LEAN & ACTIVE 


HAVE YOU BEEN TO SCOTLAND? 


DANCER, GARDENER, LOVER OF LIFE 


FEISTY REDHEAD 

WANT TO SHARE 

happens from there. ANNYLOUIE. 76 
WIN A TRIP TO HAWAII! 

process. Apply today! Aloha2016. 28. Cl 
GENUINE AND FUNNY 


AUTUMN COUNTRY 

know me. I am worth it Fall4me. 55. Cl 






CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don’t worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


TESTING THE WATERS! 

ACTIVE. FUN. PASSIONATE. SINCERE 

love adventures. Lexi2009. 55 0 
LETS DANCE 

DEVIL'S (FOOD CAKE) ADVOCATE 

LTR. MaudeSeeksHarold. 33. Cl 
INTELLIGENT, PASSIONATE. CREATIVE 

Finds Funny. PurpleThlstle. 48. Cl 
RED LIPS AND ROSY CHEEKS 

around someone. BlankSpace. 31. Cl 
LOVE TO LEARN AND EXPLORE 

than things. Luv2Explore. 54. Cl 
DREADFUL DULLARD 




TODAY'S THE DAY 


S7.CI 


MOVING ON TO LOVE AGAIN 

ALL-AROUND GOOD GUY 

HOMEBODY, PATIENT. RELAXED, SELF- 
SUFFICIENT 

after work. Lets talk. Andre w6. 29, Cl 

ADVENTURE. TRAVEL. ACTIVE LOCAL 


EMOTIONAL. FUNNY. HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 

walks and write music. I'm shy at first 

told I’m funny. Chrisdo!anl9. 19. Cl 
FUN, GENTLE. SWEET 

0. Newlife532. S3. Cl 


EMOTIONALLY AVAILABLE SUBMISSIVE 

VERMONTER. HUMOROUS. TRAVELER 

OLD CAR GUY 

FUN-SEEKING, INTELLIGENT. 
ICONOCLASTIC. MUGWUMP 


with my 14-y/o cat. Hurry, call now. 

FOUND ME! I DO EXIST 

LOOKING FOR THAT ONE 

HEALTHY. CURIOUS. HAPPY. ENJOYING 


LETS ENJOY THE DAY 


CROTCHETY YOUNG MAN 

me. either... ahillio. 31. Cl 

MEN&£fai^MEN 


loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN iegfai^P 










GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN PUBLIC DISPLAY 



5MEB£eefaigg? 





SHARING COUPLE 






ARTSRIOT 

When: Saturday, September 12, 2015. Where: 
ArtsRiot. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913160 

YOU SOLO ME HEIRLOOM TOMATOES 

September 12. 2015. Where: Burlington Farmers 


LOBALISTA, MISSED YOU BY DAYS 


11. 2015. Where: Art Hop S.P.A.C.E. Gallery 
(Backspace). You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913156 

SINGLE? DAD AT ESSEX EDGE 

Edge Essex. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913155 
CITY MARKET — MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

each other better! Please write! — "Micheal* 

City Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913154 


isPb 


■ I W Hv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Wednesday. July 29. 2015. Where: the 
I LOVE YOU. SEMEN MAN 

central Vermont. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913157 
ELEGANT BLONDE AT ART HOP S.P.A.C.E. GALLERY 


PRETTIEST NURSE AWARD! 

Center. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913153 
SEXY SMILE SERVING ZA 

always. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913152 
HELLO EMPRISE 

In the ether. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913151 
BRUNETTE BEAUTY AT WILLISTON CVS 

the Williston CVS. Me: Tall guy, "not Ben" using the 

2015. Where: CVS. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913150 
MISSED OPPORTUNITY IN ELMORE 

Where: Elmore. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913149 


CITY MARKET — PEMA'S MOM! 

City Market You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913148 
SNACK STEALER 

When: Monday. August 31. 2015. Where: the 
office. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913147 

VOLTRON T-SHIRT AT FAIR 

SHELBURNE ROAD OIL N GO KNOCKOUT 

Road Oil n Go. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913145 
TATTOOED CITY MARKET CUT1E 

Market salad bar. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913144 
HIGHER GROUND BARTENDER 

too? When: Thursday, August 27. 2015. Where: 
Higher Ground. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913143 


NIMBLEFOOTED FORAGER AT SWIMMING HOLE 

Richmond. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913142 
LIPGLOSS QUEEN 

my hot M ILF. When: Thursday. August 20. 2015. 
Where: Riverside. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913141 

BIGFOOT 

You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913140 
BLACK IS BEAUTIFUL! 

To the girl with the badass black Toyota T100: Your 

Where: Stowe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913139 
FOR 0913085 

the tavern. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913130 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


CRICKET 




FINAL SALE! 

Come celebrate our transition 
into the custom interiors trade 
with 50-75% off all inventory! 

73 Church Street; 

2nd Floor Burlington 


Sept. 24 - Oct 4 

1 1 ) Tuesday - Sunday 1 0-6 


100% European linen 
*throw pillows 
*table linens 
‘baby items 
‘accessories 
‘perfect gifts 

cricktradiovermont.com 


Channel 3 NEWS 


Saturday @ 6AM 
Sunday <a> 8AM 
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Vermont 

Technology 

Council 


COMCAST 

BUSINESS 


VERMONT 


PRESENTED BY: 

□EALER.CSM 

A Dealertrack' Solution 


MWG 

MYWEBGROCER 

TECH'SJflM 2015 

J CAREERS • EDUC 


CAREERS • EDUCATION • NETWORKING 


October 23&24 


FREE 

event*. 
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Apply for a job or an internship 
at one of Vermont's fastest- 
growing tech firms 

Attend sessions at IEEE's 
“Edges of Innovation for 
Smarter Cities” conference, 
upstairs from the Jam 

Find out about local maker spaces 

Learn how to launch your startup 

Hear Vermont innovators share 
stories of entrepreneurial success 
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SEVEN DAYS 
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SAVOR THE 

FALL 

HARVEST! 
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Market and Cafe 


We love this time of year, when the 
changing seasons bring our local 
farmers out to reap the bountiful fall 
harvest. There's nothing like this 
season in Vermont and we're delighted 
to be working with local farmers and 
food producers to bring you the best 
(and freshest) our region has to offer! 

Here at Healthy Living, you'll find the 
freshness of a farmer's market, seven 
days a week! 


GET THESE GREAT DEALS 

Local Sweet Potatoes $2.99/lb 

Local Butternut Squash $1. 29/lb • 

Save 204 

Local Organic Red & Yellow Onions 
$2.49/lb • Save 504 

Shelburne Orchards Macintosh Apples 

Vermont's favorite apple at their peak! Great 
for eating out of hand and baking. 

Only 794/lb • Save 704! 



222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 
802.863.2569 ■ WWW.HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 






